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Anthrax threats reach Md. 


BM Security: Call to Balt. 
officials, suspicious 
package at JHU raise 
concerns 


BY CARA GITLIN 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


A suspicious letter accidentally 
delivered to the ROTC building on 
Wednesday led to the notification of 
Baltimore City authorities. 

According to Hopkins Security 
Officer Sgt. Richard Lebrun, the 
source of the suspicion was “what 
appeared to be an oil spot on the 
bottom.” ‘The letter was delivered 

“sometime around 11 a.m.” but not 
discovered untillaterin the afternoon, 
said Lebrun. 

Itwas not until after 1 p.m. thatthe 
recipient returned to his desk, where 
he found the letter addressed to “a 
particular graduate admissions of- 
fice,” said Executive Director ofCom- 
munications and Public Affairs Den- 
nis O’Shea. 

He then contacted Hopkins Secu- 
rity, and “just to be safe, we contacted 
the Baltimore City Police Department 


and Fire Department, and they took 
it to be tested,” said Lebrun. The Fire 
Departmentis “responsible for trans- 
porting hazardous materials,” which 
is why they were contacted. O’Shea 
also said that the Health Department 
was notified, but, as of Wednesday 
night, the University has “not heard 
back” about the results of the tests 
performed. 

Lebrun confirmed that the letter 
“was delivered by our mail service.” 

The person who received it “was 
intelligent enough to putitina sealed 
envelope” as a precaution, said 
Lebrun. 

“Although it was the correct and 
responsible thing to do, at the mo- 
ment it does not appear likely there is 
anything the matter” with the letter, 
said O'Shea. “It could be any number 
of completely innocent things.” 

“It was probably delivered there 
accidentally,” said Lebrun. 

Even before the University became 
aware of the letter, security measures 
regarding the mail were already in 
place. 

“The University is taking seriously 
threats that have happened around 
the country,” said O’Shea, which has 
prompted more careful attention to 
the mail. 


O’Shea said that workers at the 
“mailroom in Gilman Hall, the cen- 
tral delivery point, have been re- 
minded of what they have already 
been trained on,” including knowing 
what to look for and what should be 
considered suspicious. 

The University had also already 
been planning to hold “consultations 
with the United States Postal Service” 
on what steps to take to ensure the 
safety of the mail, said O’Shea. 

There also had already been plans 
for “a broadcast e-mail with sugges- 
tions [on] how [students] should re- 
spond if they get mail they are suspi- 
cious of,” said O'Shea, following 
recommendations from the Center 
for Disease Control. 

Despite the scare, there is “not a 
reason to thing the university” has 
been targeted, said O’Shea. In an 
unrelated incident, the University 
shut down its ventilation systems for 
a short period of time on Wednesday 
in response to city-wide threat of an- 
thrax. 

In an e-mail sent out on Wednes- 
day, James McGill, the Senior Vice 
President for Finance and Adminis- 
tration said, “Baltimore City authori- 
ties have announced that there has 

CONTINUED ON Pace A3 





Ben Stein stresses better security 


BY JULIANNA FINELLI 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


On Wed, Oct. 17, media icon and 
TV host Ben Stein spoke to a packed 
Shriver Hall in the fourth lecture of 
the MSE Symposium, “A New Forum 
for Debate: Late Night TV.” Students 
and visitors quickly filled Shriver long 
before the 8 p.m. lecture began. 

According to Aashrey Kannan, a 
member of the MSE Events Staff, it 


was the largest turnout yet in the: 


Symposium’s fall series. 

Students stood crowding the door- 
ways as Stein took the stage in his 
infamous sneakers. 

“I do havea speech,” he said, as he 
rambled on for a few minutes about 
the state of Maryland, his own home- 
town. But his humorous tone took a 
serious turn as he began to speak of 
the unavoidable “giant elephant sit- 
ting in the living room”: 
terrorism.”To everything there is a 
season,” Stein quoted from the Bible. 
“A time of war and a time of peace, a 
time to speak and a time to be silent. 
Now it is time to speak.” 

Stein spoke at great length about 
the terrorist attack on America. This 
“struggle of light versus darkness”, as 
Stein called it, “is the most frighten- 
ing struggle ofall time. Let’s stop this 
right now. It’s a simple matter — it’s 
them or us.” 

Amidst his relation of the horrors 
of the attacks, Stein offered an en- 
couraging viewpoint. “We’reastrong 
society — we will triumph with will 
and resolution.” 

Stein spoke of the importance of 
family and community in the “social 
quilt of America.” According to Stein, 
every American plays a role in keep- 

.ing this quilt together by fostering 
community and working hard. 
“We're all soldiers in this war,” said 
Stein. “Each of us has a part to play. 
The home front is the front-line.” 

Stein criticized the FBI and the 
CIA, claiming that their failure to fully 
utilize national security tools was 
“criminal.” He also criticized the lack 
of security in airports which, accord- 


INSIDE THIS 





_MIKE FISCHER/NEWS-LETTER 


Stein spoke about the Sept. 11 attacks and criticized the FBI and CIA. 


ing to him, is still present even after 
the attacks. Stein defined the airports’ 
“top-notch security procedure” as the 


question: “Did you pack your own - 


bag?” 

According to Stein, the “criminal 
negligence” on the part of airports, 
who are “getting a bail out from the 
taxpayers”, is due in large part to in- 
experienced and unqualified work- 
ers, who are hired at less than mini- 
mum wage to ensure security. Stein 
suggested that “$3 more an hour for 
those checking bags” would be a bet- 
ter use of taxpayers’ money. Steinalso 
suggested that the wages of military, 
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WET, WILD AND WINNING 

The Water Polo team swept the 
competition at the Eastern Division 
III championships. Now, they face 
the rest of the nation. Page A12 


RENAISSANCE, MAN! 
Get yourself a flagon of meade, a 


turkey leg and a saucy wench — it’s © 


time again for the Maryland Renais- 
sance Festival. Page Bl 


WHAT AN ICED OUT GRILL! 
That shiny smile belongs to Rjyan. 
Kidwell, a.k.a Cex, whose DJ-ing skills 
landed him in Spin and whose aca- 
deme wines landed him here. Page Be 





police force and firefighters be raised. 
He went on to say that\he would be 
willing to give up his tax cut to make 
this possible. 

“Let’s stop being so cheap with the 
people that save our lives,” he said, to 
theloud applause ofhislisteners. Stein 
shifted gears as he went on to speak 
about his new book, How to Ruin 
Your Life, a response to the countless 
books written on how to improve 
one’s life. He read aloud some of its 
guidelines: 

“Assume you are the center of the 
universe... never accept any kind of 
ConTINUED ON PAGE A3 
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HOLLY MARTIN/NEWS-LETTER 


The Fiji house on N. Charles St. was the scene of both an indecent exposure and an assault over the weekend. 


Student assaulted at frat party 


BY MIIKE SPECTOR 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTER 


A female Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity student was the victim of assault 
and indecent exposure while attend- 
ing a party hosted by members of the 
Phi Gamma Delta Fraternity (Fiji). 
The incident occurred at approxi- 
mately 1 a.m. last Sunday, according 
to Hopkins Security, at 2933 N. 
Charles St. Security would not re- 
lease the name of the victim. 

The suspect, who remainsatlarge, 


| was described-by the victim as an 





African-American male, 20-22 years 
ofage, 5’10-11", witha medium build, 
short hair and wearing bright orange 
pants over longer, full-length pants. 

According to Hopkins Security 
Officers and reports, the student was 
assaulted on the second floor of the 
house during a Fiji party. As she left 


an upstairs bathroom, an unidenti- 
fied male with his fly unzipped and 
penis exposed made his way down 
the third floor stairway, put his arm 
around the student and attempted to 
pin her up against the hallway wall 
while mumbling something she 
couldn’t understand. 

The student hit and screamed at 
the suspect, freed herself and ran 
down thestairs and out the front door 
ofthehouse. According to thevictim’s 
report, she was then screaming at the 
suspect from the sidewalk while he 
conversed) with students she believed 


_were members of Fiji. Senior Jarrod 


Bernstein, a Fiji brother and Inter- 
Fraternity vice president, escorted the 
suspect out ofthehouseat the victim’s 
urging. 

“I walked him to the end of the 
block and told him he was never wel- 
come here again,” said Bernstein. 


Bernstein said the suspect walked 
away down 29th St. 

While reports claim that the vic- 
tim was attending a Fiji party, the 
house is not the actual chapter house 
of the fraternity, according to Inter- 
Fraternity Council President Chris- 
topher Jackman. 

“The 2933 house is a hangout be- 
cause the Fiji houses are dry nation- 
wide,” said Jackman. “Parties typi- 
cally get thrown there, but it’s not 
technically a fraternity party. Itwould 
be like if you or I threw a party at our 
private home.” 

_ Still, the victim told Security that 
she was at a fraternity party, and sev- 
eral brothers were presentat the party. 

The student filed a report with 
Hopkins Security Officer James J. 
Welsh, who then contacted the North- 
ern District police at her request. 

CONTINUED ON Pace A3 





FBI notified about bomb threat 


BY CARA GITLIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


A bomb threat called in to the 
University’s Security Department on 
Oct. 11 led to the notification of both 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(FBI) and the Secret Service. 

The Security Departmentincident 


report states that the Security Com- 
munications Assitant received a 
phone call at 12:15 a.m. from a male 
caller naming the University as the 
target of a bomb. According to the 
report, no specific location was given 
as a target by the caller. The report 
went onto say that the Baltimore City 
Police Departmentwas called at 12:17 


Governor visits JHU 


BY CHARLES DONEFER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Maryland Governor Parris 
Glendening visited the Homewood 
and East Baltimore campuses of Johns 
Hopkins on Wednesday. 

Stops on Glendening’s tour in- 
cluded the School of Public Health, 
the Cancer Center, Clark Hall, Pro- 
fessor Mark Blyth’s Introduction to 
Political Economy class and a “work- 
ing lunch” with University President 
William Brody and other high-rank- 
ing University officials, according to 
University spokesman Dennis 
O’Shea. 

The purpose of the visit, accord- 
ing to O’Shea, was to see projects JHU 
has undertaken that were funded in 


part by the State of Maryland. Such » 


projects include the construction of 
Clark Hall and research conducted at 
the East Baltimore campus, which is 
funded with part of Maryland’s share 
of the national tobacco settlement. 
The State of Maryland also funds 
student financial aid and the renova- 
tions recently undertaken at the 
Peabody Conservatory, © 
Glendening did not have time to visit 
Peabody, according to O'Shea. 
Glendening, a Democrat who has 
been Governor since 1995, was previ- 
ously a professor of political science 


| atthe University of see kaar at Col- 





lege Park. | 


Blyth, who was notified a the Of. 
fice of Governmental Relations of 
Glendening’s desire to speak to stu- 
dents, stepped aside for the final 15 


minutes of his class to allow 


Glendening to speak and take ques- 





but | 


tions from students. 

According to Blyth, Glendening 
spoke about the “changing security 
situation” and the balance between 
the enhancement of security and the 


COURTESY OF HTTP:// 
WWW.STATE.MD.US 

Glendening spoke about security 
at the end of Mark Blyth’s class. . 


maintainance of civil liberties in the 
wake of the Sept. 11 terrorist attacks 
and the subsegent anthrax scare. 

The brieflecture was followed bya 
question and answer session with stu- 
dents in theclass. The students “asked 
some yery probing questions about 
the media’s role in perpetuating the 


_ crisis,” said Blyth. 


Glendening went on to discuss 


_ other topics, including the United 
‘State’s role in rebuilding Afghanistan 


after the military action currently 
underway. 
“{Glendening is] very eloquent, 
and he clearly knows what Kk 's talk- 
ing ait wee thes . 
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a.m., after which security officers con- 
tacted other Johns Hopkins campuses. 
Security officials at JHMI, Peabody 
Conservatory, Bayview Medical Cen- 
terand the Applied Physics Laboratory 
were all notified by 3 a.m. 

However, according to Special 
Agent Peter A. Gulotta, the FBI’s 
Maryland Division Media Represen- 
tative, “the information was funneled 
to [the FBI] after someone called the 
Montgomery County Police Depart- 
ment” with a bomb threat. “We were 
notified by the Montgomery. County 
Police Department,” said Gulotta. 
The call on Oct. 1. was received oy 
the FBI at 6:06 a.m. 

After the call ca:e in, the 
Homewood Academic Computing 
Lab in Krieger Hall and the Hutzler 
Undergraduate Library in Gilman 
Hall were closed. The Milton S. 
Eisenhower Library remained open 
until its normal closing time of 2 a.m. 
The library was searched by security 
officers without being evacuated. 

Incases ofabomb threat, the proto- 
colof the FBLis to notify the authorities 
with jurisdiction over the area. When 
the FBI is informed of a possible 
threat, the next step is to notify the 
Secret Service. 

“The Secret Service in Washing- 
ton, D.C. gets notified in all bomb 
threats thatwe knowof,” said Gulotta. 

Gulotta confirmed that notifying 
Secret Service is standard procedure. 
“Weare required regardless of where 
the bomb threat is to contact Secret 
Service,” said Gulotta. In any such 
event “we telephonically advise [the 
target] and follow up with a form 
letter.” 

‘Security Investigator Dennis Rose- 


mary. said that he “know(s] of no ar- © 


rests in the case.” 

The FBI does not actively partici- 
pate in the handling unless the need 
arises. Gulotta said that they never 
opened up a case on it. 

“Tt was a less than credible threat,” 
said Rosemary. 

Gulotta acknowledged that al- 


ae 


though all threats must be handledin 


the same manner, “these things hap-— 


pen” and are not necessarily a cause 
for alarm. 
Staff Writer Matt O’. ag Be 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 
Memorial service held at B.C. 


LSU and athletes settle suit 


BY HEIDI CENAC 
THE REVEILLE (LOUISIANA STATE U.) 


(U-WIRE) BATON ROUGE, La. - 
Five former Louisiana State Univer- 
sity athletes will receive $37,500 each 
from Wednesday’s settlement of a 7- 
year-old sexual discrimination law- 
suit against the University. 

The five students sued the Univer- 
sity, claiming the LSU Athletic De- 
partment procrastinated starting 
women’s varsity soccer and softball 
teamsand did not provide equal treat- 
ment to female athletes. 

According to court documents, 
former Athletic Director Joe Deanal- 
legedly referred to one of the women 
as “honey,” “sweetie” and “cutie” ina 
meeting about starting a soccer team 
and said the University should con- 
sider their request because the play- 
ers “would look cute running around 
in their soccer shorts.” 

Dean retired after the spring 2000 
semester. 

In February 2000, a court of ap- 
peals ruled the University violated 
Title IX, a federal law that states that 
no person should be excluded from 
any federally funded program or ac- 
tivity on the basis of gender. 

As part of the settlement, the 
University also will pay more than 
$1 million to the two law firms rep- 
resenting the students. The attor- 
ney for the plaintiffs, Nancy Rafuse, 
could not be reached before press 
time. 

The payment is a compromise 
based on a mandate by the federal 
court after a trial case in 1996. The 
University’s insurance, administered 
through the Office of Risk Manage- 
ment, will pay the settlement, accord- 


ing to LSU attorneys. 

The settlement is not an admis- 
sion of liability on the part of the 
University, but is a compromise to 
avoid further litigation, said David 
Bienvenu, an attorney for the Uni- 
versity. 

“Litigation is expensive, uncer- 
tain,” he said. “Enough litigation had 
taken place, and the parties wanted to 
move forward.” 

The settlement requires the plain- 
tiffs dismiss the lawsuit and any fu- 
ture claims against the University re- 
lated to the case. 

However, the plaintiffs can seek 
judicial enforcement if LSU’s com- 
mitment to women’ sathleticsand the 
University can contest attempts if they 
are deemed unwarranted. 

“Weare pleased the Universityand 
the plaintiffs were able to find some 
common groundin this case and settle 
the suit in an amicable fashion,” said 
Chancellor Mark Emmert in a state- 
ment Wednesday. 

“The University has made some 
significant strides in supporting 
women’s athletics during the past 
decade, and everyone connected to 
LSU is proud of the successes of all 
the University’s sports, both men’s 
and women’s.” 

Chancellor Emmert was out of 
town Monday and could not provide 
further comment. 

However, Provost Daniel Fogel 
said the University’s main concern is 
moving forward. 

“It appears to be a reasonable 
settlement, and we are focused on 
moving forward,” he said. 

One of the changes since the law- 
suit was the formation of a senior 
women’s administrator position to 


oversee the progress and direction of 
women’s athletics. 

Judy Southard, who serves as as- 
sociate athletic director and senior 
women’s administrator, said the po- 
sition also is a liaison between LSU 
women’s athletics and the NCAA. 

“T think over time the University 
posture has changed dramatically and 
the provisions necessary to run a top 
notch women’ sathletic program,” she 
said. 

Southard said recent successes of 
the women’s teams show the 
University’s commitmentto women’s 
sports, 

For example, since its creation in 
1997, the LSU softball team won five 
SEC division titles, three SEC cham- 
pionships, two SEC tournamenttitles 
and third place at the NCAA College 
World Series. 

Athletic Director Skip Bertman 
said he is glad to see the lawsuit 
close. 

“Tm glad it’s behind us,” he said. 
“Of late, we’ve been of pretty good 
compliance of Title IX.” 

The University hires government 
consultants to come to the campus 
for two to three weeks and interview 
coaches and administrators to give 
them advice on what they can do to 
improve the school’s compliance ef- 
forts, Bertman said. 

Bertman said LSU has changed 
since the lawsuit was filed in 1994, 
and he would not expect a lawsuit of 
this type at the University now. 

“Naturally, nobody shouldbe dis- 
criminated against in any sense,” he 
said. “From what I can see, all the 
ladies are satisfied.” 

The plaintiffs of the lawsuit were 
unable to be reached. 





Massage therapists reduce stress 


BY JOEL TROGE 
THE DalILy CARDINAL (U. WISCONSIN) 


(U-WIRE) MADISON, Wis. - If 
you were thinking about getting a 
massage in the near future, nowmight 
be the time to schedule an appoint- 
ment. 

The benefits of massage therapy 
are something University of Wis- 
consin-Madison Health Services 
massage therapist Andrew Rohn 
professes every day. Rohn gradu- 
ated from the National Holistic In- 
stitute in Berkeley, Calif., and has 
been practicing massage therapy for 
11 years. 

“The two big reasons why people 
come to receive massages is that they 
are one, stressed out and two, have 
built up tension in their body as a 
result of the stress,” Rohn said. Stu- 
dents are excellent massage therapy 
candidates for several reasons, Rohn 
said. 

Irregular sleep patterns, long hours 
spent overabookorcomputer screen 
and general stress all contribute to 
tension in the body. 

Many of these common student 
complaints can be corrected easily 
with massage therapy, he said. Mas- 
sage therapy is a form of alternative 
medicine doctors and patients are 
recognizing increasingly for its medi- 
cal efficacy. 


In recent years Americans have 


visited massage therapists an aver- 
age 114 million times annually. Ac- 
cording to a 2000 survey by Group 
Health Cooperative, 74 percent of 
medical professionals said they be- 
lieved massage therapy is always or 
usually effective for the purposes for 
which it is prescribed. 

Daniel Resnick, a neurosurgeon 
at the UW Hospital, said he believed 
in massage as part ofan overall physi- 
cal therapy program. 

“Massage therapy, like heat or ul- 
trasound treatments, seems to make 
patients feel better so that they can 
participate more fully in standard 
physical therapy,” he said. 

But perhaps the largest physical 
benefit of massage is the wayin which 
the therapy increases circulation in 
blood vessels and lymph nodes, 
Rohn said. 

The increased lymph flow rate 
speeds up healing of chronic pain in 
musclesandalso aids the body’s abil- 
ity to fight sickness. 

Massage also enables muscles to 
recover from fatigue after exercise, 
and internal organs benefit from the 
increased blood flow stimulated by 
massage. 

Studies also have shown mas- 
sage therapy alleviates pain and 
anxiety in cancer patients. People 
who suffer from frequent head- 
aches also might find relief from 
massage therapy. 


But people with more common 
physical ailments make up the ma- 
jority of patients Rohn sees. 

“Minor injuries, such as sprains 
and strains to muscles and tendons, 
can often create bigger problems 
when people favor the injury, exag- 
gerating the problem even more. 
Massage can often stop the situation 
before it becomes worse,” Rohn said. 

Although some benefits of mas- 
sage therapy only are being realized 
now, the therapy is not a new con- 
cept. The origins of massage meth- 
ods date back almost 3,000 years to 
ancient traditional medicines prac- 
ticed by the Chinese and Indians. 

The Shiatsu massage system, 
which uses finger pressure along dif- 
ferent points in the body, can be 
traced back to these ancient East- 
ern methods. Massage therapy was 
introduced to Western culture by 
the Greeks and Romans, who em- 
ployed massage as a staple at the 
public baths. 

Contemporary massages generally 
are known as Swedish massages. This 
method, developed by the 19th cen- 
tury Swedish athlete Peter Henrik 
Link, uses a system of long strokes, 
combined with active and passive 
movements of the joints. 

Rohn uses a mixture of methods, 
but mostly incorporates Swedish 
massage techniques into his ses- 
sions. 





to honor terrorism victims 


BY KELLY MCMAHON 
THE HeIGuTs (Boston COLLEGE) 


(U-WIRE) CHESTNUT HILL, 
Mass. - More than 1,400 Boston Col- 
lege alumni, parents and friends 
packed an uptown Manhattan church 
last Wednesday for a memorial Mass 
in honor of members of the BC com- 
munity lost in the terrorist attacks of 
Sept. 11. 

The Mass was celebrated at St. 
Ignatius Loyola Church, a Jesuit par- 
ish located on Park Avenue in Man- 
hattan. University President Rev. Wil- 
liam P. Leahy, SJ, celebrated the Mass, 
along with Rev. William Erps, SJ, di- 
rector ofcampus ministry, Rev. James 
Fleming, SJ, assistant professor of the 
Lynch School of Education, and Rev. 
Richard McGowan, SJ, adjunct asso- 
ciate professor of the Carroll School 
of Management. Rev. William B. 
Neenan, SJ, vice president and spe- 
cial assistant to the president, deliv- 
ered the homily. 

According to Jack Dunn, direc- 
tor of public affairs, 21 alumni, three 
parents of current undergraduates 
and 60 relatives of members of the 
BC community are among the vic- 
tims. 

In his homily, Neenan reminded 
those present that “acommonbond 
brings us here: Boston College.” He 
recalled the events that occurred on 
campus on Sept. 11 in response to 
the attacks, including the gathering 
held on O’Neill Plaza that afternoon 
and the Mass that was celebrated in 
Conte Forum later that evening. 

Neenan summarized the powerful 
emotions felt by BC students and the 
rest ofthe country on that dayina few 
words: “Sorrow, anger, fear and hope. 
Definitely hope.” 

Neenan also addressed the sym- 
bolism that the Twin Towers of the 
World Trade Center, and New York 
Cityitself, hold forthe rest of America. 
“The Twin Towers in a few — too few 
— short decades came to be a power- 
ful symbolic presence. These Towers 
came to stand for financial expertise 
and the accomplishment of the hu- 
man spirit,” said Neenan. 

He pointed to the Towers’ former 
location in lower Manhattan, where 
they “stood in conversation” with 
Ellis Island and the Statue of Lib- 
erty, which welcomed the “huddled 
masses” of immigrants to America 
in years past. 

“All three symbols, each in its own 
way, have been signs of hope the fu- 
ture is bright with promise was their 
message,” said Neenan. 

Neenan also said New York does 
have its more controversial symbols. 
“T’m thinking of the Yankees and the 
Mets,” he said. “[But] for the mo- 
ment NYFD and NYPD have erased 
all ambiguity toward NYC.” 

He reminded those present that 
the Mass embodies yet another pow- 
erful sign through the Eucharist. 

Neenan said that, through the Eu- 
charist, “the bright promise that 
God’s power can transform sorrow, 
anger, fear, even death itself shines 
forth from a vacant space.” 

“Where the Twin Towers once 
stood there is now simply vacant 
space; an absence in the sky,” said 
Neenan. “My prayer this evening is 
that when our gaze turns to the sky 
over Manhattan we may recall that 





McGovern pledges support for President Bush 


BY TED SULLIVAN 
Montana Kaimin (U. Montana) 


(U-WIRE) MISSOULA, Mont. - 
A former senator and presidential 
candidate said Monday he is be- 
hind President Bush and America’s 
retaliation against the Taliban, but 
he suggested a different approach 
to fighting terrorism. 
“Perhaps we need to take a hard 
look at the kind of world we live in, 
where slightly over half the people 
are in poverty, masses of them with- 
out jobs, without adequate food or 
clean water, without decent homes 
and toilet facilities and with little or 
no education,” said George 
McGovern, a U.S. ambassador to 
the United Nations. 
McGovern spoke to a nearly full 


j 


University of Montana Theatre for 


this week’s Mansfield Conference 
and outlined for the crowd his own 
three-step plan to fight terrorism. — 
' His goal would be to develop 


children’s minds in many poor 


countries as well as to reduce all of 


the anger that drives terrorism, 
McGovern said. 

His plan would involve taking $5 
billion and using it for the follow- 
ing purposes: first, he said, he would 
provide a nutritious school lunch 
every day for every child in the world 
to draw them into school and im- 
prove learning. 

Second, he said, he would sup- 
port nutritional supplements to 


pregnant mothers and their infants 


through the age ofive to be extended 
worldwide. 

Third, he said, he would provide 
more funds for better teachers 
worldwide. 

“In my opinion, that may do a 
lot to dry up some of the sources of 
distress, despair and unease in the 
world,” McGovern said. 

It’s not a sure solution, and for 
now, he said, he is satisfied with 
America’s strategy. 

“I support the President and his 
effort to bring to justice those re- 
sponsible for murdering these 6,000 
innocent Americans,” McGovern 


Nine 


said. 

- “Talso supporthis efforts to safe- 
guard the country against future at- 
tacks.” 

McGovern is a former demo- 
cratic senator from South Dakota, a 
1972 presidential candidate and a 
World War II B-24 pilot. 

He currently is U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations food and 
agricultural agencies. 

Scenes of the terrorist attacks ri- 
val scenes McGovern saw in World 


War II, he said. 

“T personally watched with hor- 
ror these two large commercial jet 
liners smashing into the Twin Tow- 
ers in New York City,” McGovern 
said. 

“But is it possible desperate 
young men rebelling against their 
powerlessness, whether they be rich 
or poor, saw in the collapse of those 
gigantic buildings saw their first 
evidence that they are not necessar- 
ily powerless.” 


ERRATA 




















other vacant space, an absence, the 
empty tomb on Easter Sunday, and 
know that with God, life can emerge 
from desolation; that hope is stron- 
ger than sorrow, that hope over- 
comes anger, that hope replaces 
fear.” 

According to Dunn, the names of 
the BC community victims were read 
aloud after the homily, as the congre- 
gation held hands and prayed. “It 
lasted about 15 minutes,” said Dunn. 
“There was lots of emotion, many 


people sobbing,” he added. 

Dineen Riviezzo, president of the 
New York City chapter of the BC 
Alumni Association and BC ’89, 
agreed with Dunn. 

“The Mass was very beautiful, 
especially Father Neenan’s homily,” 
she said. “It meant so much to the 
families of the victims, and to all of 
us, that they were able to recreate 
the BC community down here in 
New York.” 





CSULB mail stopped 


BY TOM CAREY 
Dairy Forty-NINER (CALIFORNIA 
STATE U.-LoNG BEACH) 


(U-WIRE) LONG BEACH, Calif. 
- Mail delivery has stopped at Cali- 
fornia State at Long Beach and all 
other California state agencies and 
departments, until all mailroom per- 
sonnel attend a mandatory training 
session provided by the California 
Highway Patrol. 

The stoppage occurs days after na- 
tionwide reports of anthrax. 

The course will stress common 
sense tips for protection against 
chemical and biological threats that 
may be found through the mail. 

More than 600 state employees 
attended the CHP’s training session 


THE JOHN S 


Friday and Saturday in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. 

Overtime pay and travel expenses 
were authorized as well to ensure the 
immediacy of the issue, according to 
a Gov. Gray Davis press release. 

According to ToniBeron, vice presi- 
dent of public affairs, a representative 
from CSULB will be attending the 
CHP’s training session today in Los 
Angeles. Other sessions were held Mon- 
day and today in San Diego. 

Beron said there were no reports 
of suspicious letters, but CSULB will 
adhere to the governor’s order. 

According to the FBI, beon thelook- 
out for suspicious letters with no return 
address, restrictive markings, anything 
possibly mailed froma foreign country 
or with excessive postage. 
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Fraternity plann 


ConTINUED From Pace Al 

“I informed her that there would 
be a better chance of picking [the 
suspect] up if I called the police, be- 
cause they cover a wider area than we 
do,” said Welsh. “After! told her that, 
she asked me to call them.” 

Northern District police re- 
sponded and took a report from the 
student. An investigation is on-going, 
but no arrests have been made, ac- 
cording to Hopkins Security Investi- 
gator Dennis Rosemary, who fol- 
lowed up on Welsh’s report. The 
Northern District Police Officer that 
took the report was unavailable to 
comment. 

“The problem right now is trying 
toidentify who heis,” said Rosemary. 
“We know he’s probably not a stu- 


[T]he victim reported 
that other female 
students told her they 
had seen the suspect 
frequently, in the park 
across the street. 





dentand wethink he mustknowsome 
members of Fiji; otherwise he 
wouldn’t have been at the party.” 

Bernstein said he heard rumors 
that the suspect was a college student 
at another area school, but said that 
he “had no idea where the kid went to 
schooland had never seen him before 
on campus.” 

Welshsaid that the victim reported 
that other female students told her 
they had seen the suspect frequently, 











ing tighter security 








HOLLY MARTIN/NEWS-LETTER 


The Phi Gamma Delta (Fiji) house on E. 33rd St. was the scene of an alleged sexual assault last weekend. 


in the park across the street from the 
house. Bernstein says Fiji is commit- 
ted to ensuring similar incidents do 
not occur in the future. 

“We feel we need to address this 
because so many members of the fra- 
ternity were involved, and we’re 
deeply concerned for the victim in- 
volved,” said Bernstein. “Weare will- 
ing to cooperate with any authorities 
in the investigation and we’re work- 
ing with the Greek Life Office to 
implementa series of steps to prevent 
future incidents.” 

Greek Advisor Ira Young said that 
“the information has been turned 
over to the proper authorities, and 
we're handling it appropriately.” 

Young declined to comment fur- 


ther. From this point on, security will 
be increased at Fiji parties. 

“Initially, we'll make showing a 
Hopkins ID mandatory for admit- 
tance,” said Bernstein. “We're also 
looking to increase the number of 
people participating in security at 
parties, especially in other parts of 
houses, such as where this incident 
took place. 

“We're also looking into the pos- 
sibility of enlisting Hopkins Security 
and local police officers,” he added 

Further steps Fiji plans to take in- 
clude a sexual harassment and as- 
sault workshop for members of the 
fraternity. 

Eventually, at the end of the se- 
mester, or in the spring, the fraternity 


JHU enacts phone service changes 


BY ISHAI MOOREVILLE 


THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


Inan effort to uphold federal stat- | 


utes governing telephone charges, 
Johns Hopkins University Housing 
and Dining Services has altered their 
phone services. This year, students 
must pay a monthly phone charge to 
receive incoming calls. The new long 
distance rate is 10 cents per minute, 
regardless of the time of the call or 
where in the country is being called. 

“Tn order to keep the rates where 
they were, we had to change some 
services,” said the director of Hous- 
ing and Conference Services, Tracy 
Angel. 

“If we kept the service [i.e. not 
having to pay for incoming calls] the 
same as it was last year, everyone 
would be paying more for their dial 
time.” ; 

Prior to the start of this year, the 
JHU Telecommunications Depart- 
ment and Angel teamed up to decide 
how to keep telephone charges as fair 
as possible while still complying with 
the federal law which states that ev- 
erybody at the University must be 
charged the same rate. 

“The whole impetus behind these 
changes was the implementation of 
this law,” said Angel. “There is a law 
that says you have to charge every- 
bodythesameamountofmoney, and 
for students to receive and make calls, 
there would have had to have been a 
rate hike.” 

In order to not increase rate hike, 
some services had to be altered, in- 
cluding free reception of calls. Now, 
students who desire phone service 
beyond campus calls must have it 
connected for a one-time $43 fee, 
alongwith paying the monthly charge 
of $21.75. 

“It had to do with pricing. In order 
to hold the prices as they were, they 
were looking for ways to alleviate their 
costs, so they elimanated that fea- 
ture,” said Telephone Accounting 
Assistant Bonnie Caine. 

“In order to keep rates down, they 
[Telecommunications Dept.] 
thought this would impact students 


Inexchange, they managed to keep 
phone rates at relatively the same ley- 
els. Last year, long distance rates var- 
ied based on time of call and distance 
from Baltimore. 

‘Day rates (8 a.m. - 5 p.m.) for calls 
up to 292 miles away had been 14.1 
cents 
(5 eee p.m.) had been 9.6 cents 
per minute. Nightly rates (11 p-m.-8 
a.m.) and weekends had been even 
lower, at 8.5 cents per minute, for this 
samerange. 

Ae calls to the West Coast 
were considerably more expensive 

_ than they are under the new plan. 
-__- Under the old plan, charges were 22.2 
cents per minute for day rates, 15.9 
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‘minute, while evening rates _ 











Many students are buying cell phones and not using JHUphoneservices. 


cents for evening rates and 12.7 cents 
for night/weekend rates. 

“With the flat rate, they were try- 
ing to bemore competitive, especially 
for people who live long distances 
away, like the West Coast,” said Caine. 

The changes affect the University 
as a whole and were not specifically 
aimed at students’ phones. 

“Phoneservice prices for [Univer- 
sity] offices actually went up a lot 
higher than last year, but we kept the 
students at the same level,” said An- 

el. 

She also said that it was important 
for the University to stay in line with 
national guidelines especially since 
Hopkins receives so much govern- 
ment money for research and other 
projects. 

_ Students have mixed reactions to 
the changes. 

“If you're going to be making long 
distance phone calls, cell phonesarea 
lot cheaper. For local calls, the service 
here is better,” said sophmore Matt 
Vestal. 

“It’s ok if you’re making a long 
call, but if you’re making a short call, 
its kind of expensive,” said freshmen 


Samuel Hertig. “I want to get a cell 


phone because I think it would be a 


better rate.” 


Freshman Dan Tammuzwasalittle 
puzzled by the changes: “I don’tknow 
— it seems illogical that one has to 


‘es 


~~ 


pay for incoming calls, don’t you 
think?”. 

Some students oncampusare have 
avoided paying University telephone 
charges by obtaining cell phone plans 
that they feel are better deals. 

“Ten cents minute isa lot for the 
range I’m calling,” said freshman 
Robin Ganek who often calls her 
home state of New York. “The far- 
thestI callis Maine, so with my phone 
plan, which has tons of minutes, it 
makes sense to use my cell phone.” 

“My cell phone’s great because I 
can take it wherever I go,” said fresh- 
man Justin Caplan. 

There are a variety of other cell 
phoneplans, most of which offer some 
amountof specified minutes a month 
fora set charge. Sprint PCS currently 
has an offer of 2,500 unlimited long- 
distance minutes for only $40 per 
month. é/ 








plans to offer a sexual harassment 
and assault workshop that will be 
open to everyone on campus. 

Welsh hopes Fiji’s security will be 
better down the road. 

“T don’t understand how they can 
have a party and not protect their 
guests,” said Welsh. 

“You'd think they'd have some- 
one at the door checking to see who 
comes in. If anyone can walk in off 
the streets, things could get pretty 
bad.” 

Before the incident, senior and Fiji 
brother Rob Hardy said there was 
usually a fraternity brother working 
the front door, but most people were 
allowed to come in if they wished. 

“Somebody’s always working the 
door, but they usually just let any- 
body in,” said Hardy. 

“But that’s not going to happen 
anymore.” Bernstein said he believed 
security in the area to be lacking in 
general. 

“In my four years at Johns Hopkins 
University, very rarely have I seen an 
ID checked by any organization at 
any event, even-by Hopkins Secu- 
rity,” said Bernstein. “We will be one 
of the first to do so.” 











Stein offers advice: 


Take things slowly 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
responsibility for anything that goes 
wrong... don’t ever save any money. 
Everybody loves criticism; the world 
owes you a living; money is the mea- 
sure of everything.” 

According to Stein’s book, these 
are the sure ways to ruin your life. 
“Do this, and I'll see you standing by 
the side of the road, offering to wipe 
my windshield,” said Stein. Stein went 
on to offer advice to his listeners, list- 
ing the things he wished he’d been 
told in college: “Be grateful for being 
young, be grateful for everything, 
workhard, andchoosework youlike.” 
He warned against excessive drug use 
and encouraged bravery and tenacity 
in pursuing a career. He also slipped 
inareminder for students to call their 
parents. 

“Showthem love. The best 10 cents 
you spend is the 10 cents you spend 
talking to family,” said Stein. 

Stein fielded a number of ques- 
tions at the conclusion of his speech, 
ranging in topic from international 
relations and patriotism to Ferris 
Bueller’s Day Off, the movie in which 
he played his short but well-known 
role as Ferris’ teacher. 

Whenasked for his opinion about 
the situation in Israel and the Middle 
East, Stein expressed his confidence 
in the Arab people, of whom he said 
“there are no braver or more tal- 
ented”. When asked how he would 
feel if searched at an airport, Stein 
referred to the hijackings of the late 
60’s: “The hijacker’s profile looked 


just like me - I was always searched. It 
didn’t bother me a bit.” 

Stein recited a famous line from 
Ferris Beuller upon a student’s re- 
quest. He also agreed to give an eager 
fan a hug on stage. Stein was at ease 
with the young audienceas he fielded 
the variety of questions. Stein also 
mentioned the subject of bias in the 
media, saying, “I’m the only Republi- 
can in the Screen Actors Guild.” The 
speech ended with a personal note 
from Stein about the changes he has 
seen in Maryland since his childhood, 
which was spent in Silver Spring. 

He related his experiences of be- 
ing a Jew ina highly-segregated area, 
finally noting that Maryland “has 
[since] accommodated itselftoasense 
of justice.” Stein’s speech was a mix- 
ture of politics, humor and fatherly 
advice and was clearly a hit with stu- 
dents, who eagerly crowded around 
the celebrity as he made his way to the 
reception that followed. 

“It was terrific. He did a great job 
of combining humor, political dis- 
cussion and other topics,” said MSE 
Symposium co-chair Gregor Feige. 

Stein, who has taught many stu- 
dents in his career, told the audience 
that his favorite student was a kid 
named Matthew Broderick, who 
played the role of Ferris Bueller. He 
then quoted Broderick’s famous line: 
“Life goes by pretty quick. Ifyoudon’t 
slow down, you just might miss it.” 

Said Stein to his listeners, “You 
are youngand American in 2001;slow 
down.” 





Precautions taken for | 


Balto. anthrax threat 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
been an unsubstantiated threat of a 
release of anthrax in Baltimore early 
this afternoon.” 

However, in response to this 
threat, the University shut down ven- 
tilation systems during the time pe- 
riod included in the threat. 





Now Accepts 
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$7.00 


“Ventilation systems were shut 
down as a safety precaution to the 
announcement the mayor put out,” 
said Sgt. Lebrun, but were “back on 
by 2:30 p.m.” on Wednesday. 

The e-mail stated that there had 
notbeenaspecificthreat against Johns’ 
Hopkins. pet Taher FAs Ste 
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Former JHU Hospital 
faculty member Dr. 
William George Reese 
dies 


Dr. William George Reese, former 
faculty member of the university, died 
on Sunday, Oct. 14. He was born in 
Utah on April 2, 1917, and lived in 
Little Rock, Ark., since 1951. At the 
College of Medicine of the University 
of Arkansas for Medical Sciences 
(UAMS), he was Professor of Psy- 
chiatry from 1951-87, Chairman of 
the Department from 1951-85 and 
retired in 1987 as Marie Wilson 
Howells Professor and Chairman, 
Emeritus. 

In 1938 Dr. Reese received the B.S. 
degree “with highest honors” and the 
M.S. degree in psychology from the 
University of Idaho. (At the U. of L., 
the annual “Reese Award” recognized 
students for research in psychology). 
Dr. Reese attended the Washington 
University School of Medicine as a 
Jackson Johnson Scholar and was 
awarded the M.D. degree in 1942. 
After an internship, he served as an 
officer in the U.S. Medical Corp for 
three years and then returned as a 
Commonwealth Fellow for psychia- 
try residency at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Hospital. 

After serving on the Hopkins fac- 
ulty for two years, during which he 
was Director of Professional Educa- 
tion in Perry Point, Md., Dr. Reese 
came to Arkansas to develop a de- 
partment of psychiatry. In 1990, The 
“Annual Reese Award” was estab- 
lished in his honor in 1987 to recog- 
nize psychiatry residents for scholar- 
ship/research. Dr. Reese is survived 
by his widow, Elizabeth Bahn Reese, 
three children. 

© Copyright 2001 The Salt Lake 
Tribune 


Family of Fatality in 
Study Settles With 
Johns Hopkins 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 11 (AP) The 
family of a 24-year-old laboratory 
worker who died while participating 
inaJohns Hopkins University asthma 
study has reached an out-of-court 
settlement with the university, a fam- 
ily lawyer said today. 

Thelawyer, Craig Schoenfeld, who 
represents the estate of the worker, 
Ellen Roche, did not disclose terms of 
the agreement. Ms. Roche’s death on 





June 2 led the federal government to 
temporarily shut down most ofJohns 
Hopkins’s research involving human 
subjects. She became ill shortly after 
inhaling hexamethonium, a chemi- 
cal intended to induce asthmatic 
symptoms. 

Mr. Schoenfeld did credit Johns 
Hopkins for being “communicative 
with us almost from the get-go, and 
forthcoming with information.” 

The study, financed by the Na- 
tional Heart, Lung and Blood Insti- 
tute, induced asthma symptoms in 
healthy lungs to help doctors learn 
how the body fights the disease. 

Ms. Roche, a laboratory techni- 
cian at Johns Hopkins’s Asthma and 
Allergy Center, was one of three sub- 
jects who inhaled the chemical. 

A memorial recognizing Roche’s 
contributions was planned, the state- 
ment said. Shortly after Ms. Roche’s 
death, the university suspended 
projects led by Dr. Alkis Togias, the 
lead researcher in the study, who re- 
mains on staff. 

In July, the federal Office for Hu- 
man Research Protections shut down 
most of Johns Hopkins’s 2,400 feder- 
ally financed experiments for five 
days. 

Federal regulators later said the 
university had taken steps to correct 
problems that led to the death. 

Copyright 2001 The New York 
Times Company 


Plan Proposes Growth 
Strategy 


Howard County business, educa- 
tion and government officials have 
developeda 10-year blueprint for eco- 
nomic growth that highlights issues 
ranging from the county’s lack of a 
four-year degree-granting college to 
its transportation needs. 

A committee of more than 40 of- 
ficials has identified those and other 
issues — including the Route 1 cor- 
ridor revitalization and partner- 
ships with neighboring counties — 
that it believes Howard needs to ex- 
plore. 

The plan compares Howard to 
other counties, including Travis 
County in Texas, Boulder County in 
Colorado and Cobb County in Geor- 
gia, which have similar employment 
rates, per capita income and other 
economic factors. 

The blueprint suggests Howard 
may lack a high concentration of col- 
lege and university students to enter 
the county’s workforce, and it sug- 
gests exploring the creation ofahigher 
education center that could house a 
variety of schools and offer satellite 


campuses. 
The plan reported that about 5,000 


full-time students are enrolled in the | 





county’s colleges, which include | 
Howard Community College and | 


campuses of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Loyola University and the Uni- 
versity of Phoenix, which offers busi- 
ness classes. 

HCC President Mary Ellen 
Duncan said she and other college 


staffers will survey the educational | 
institutions in the county and try to | 


identify whether their curriculums are 
meeting the needs oflocal businesses. 

© 2001 The Washington Post Com- 
pany 


Marathon, Race for 
Cure Will Fill City 
Streets 


At the peak of the American run- 
ning boom that was sparked by Frank 
Shorter’s marathon gold medal in the 
1972 Olympics, the 1980 Maryland 
Marathon attracted 2,800 entrants. 

Cable television, the Internet and 
super-sized fries have supposedly 
turned society sedentary. So what’s 
behind the more than 6,300 who will 


pay to labor through the 26.2-mile 


test at the Baltimore Marathon Festi- 
val on Oct. 20, and the 25,000 who are 
expected in town Saturday for the 
3.1-mile Komen Maryland Race for 
the Cure? 

The participants are among the 
masses who aren’t out to lower a per- 
sonal best, but instead will raise funds 
for an assortment of charities. 

They range from Keith Brantly, an 
Olympian who will make the Comcast 
Baltimore Marathon his second long- 
distance race in as many weeks, to Pat 
Yevics-Eisenberg, a Baltimore 
woman who waited until she was 
nearly eligible for the 50-and-over 
category before she entered a foot- 
race. 

Regardless of whether Yevics- 
Eisenberg meets her goal of. four 
hours, 20 minutes, she will raise 
$1,900 for the Johns Hopkins 
Children’s Center. She’s one of 12 
“Hopkins Heroes” who pledged to 
raise money forthe state’s only acute- 
care hospital for children. 

The Komen Maryland Race for the 
Cure, the local leg ona national effort 
that raised $82 million for breast can- 
cer research last year, is more fun run 
and walk than road race. Fewer than 
10 percent of Saturday’s entrants paid 
an additional $5 to get an official time. 

Copyright © 2001, The Baltimore 
Sun 


Crime report for Oct.5 - Oct.9 


October 5 

3:00 a.m. — Unknown suspect 
removed cell phones from vehicle on 
2500 Blk. of Greenmount Ave. 

7:30 a.m. — Unknown suspect 
used unknown tool to break windows 
of victim’s 2001 Nissan on Wendover 
Rd., ransacked glove compartment 
and trunk. Unknown property taken. 

8:04a.m.— Suspect atbarjumped 
over counter, took register with $600 
and fled on 3100 Blk. of Greenmount 
Ave. Witness identified suspect and 
suspect was arrested. 

8:04a.m.— Victim was struckwith 

. stool by suspect while at tavern on 
3100 Blk. of Greenmount. Victim 
admitted to hospital, suspectarrested. 

3:15 p.m. — Unknown juvenile 
entered store, took six cans of wild 
string, put them in bookbag, left with- 
out paying, returned, dropped bag 
and fled on 600 Blk. of W. 33rd St. 

6:15 p.m. — Unknown suspect 
took cab #165 from company park- 
ing lot without permission or knowl- 
edge, by unknown means, then fled 
with same on 2600 Blk. of Sisson St. 

8:00 p.m. — Unknown suspect 
entered the victim’s vehicle by un- 
known means, then popped the igni- 
tion, but did not take vehicle on 3700 

" Blk. of Ellerslie Ave. 


October 6 

12:01 a.m. — Unknown suspect 
used unknown tool to break com- 
pany truck window, entered vehicle 
and took five inch T.V., camera, then 
fled with same on 2800 Blk. of Barclay 
St. 

1:00 a.m. — Drunk person took a 
man’s bike from the front yard of 
3101 Remington Ave. 

8:45 a.m. — Unknown suspect 
entered victim’s 1990 Plymouth by 
unknown means, removed club, fled 
with same to unknown destination 
on 700 Blk. of Gorusch Ave. 

1:15 p.m. — Victim stopped her 
car in the 3000 Blk. of Falls Rd. and 
asked suspect for directions. Suspect 
reached into vehicle and took purse. 

1:35 p.m. — Known suspect ar- 


gued with victim’s girlfriend, suspect 
pulled a knife out and stabbed victim 
on the side of the head, causing a 
minor cut on 500 E. 33rd St. 

5:00 p.m. — Known suspect as- 
saulted victim, causing him to be- 
come unconscious on 3200 Blk. of 
Greenmount Ave. Suspect arrested. 

5:00 p.m. — Unknown suspect 
used unknown tool, broke window 
onvictim’s 1989 Honda, entered, then 
drove to unknown destination with 
the same on 100 Blk. of E. 25th St. 

10:30 p.m. — Unknown suspect 
entered victim’s 1995 Dodge through 
unlocked door, pried ignition, then 
fled when unable to start vehicle on 
200 Blk. of Chancery Rd. 

11:30 p.m. — Unknown person 
took a 1996 Honda from the 500 Blk. 
of Rosehill Terrace. 


October 7 

9:42 a.m. — Audiovox cellphone 
stolen on 3000 Blk. of N. Charles St. 

9:30 p.m. — Unknown suspect 
entered garagé on 200 Blk. of 
Wendover Ave. via unsecured win- 
dow and removed lawn mower and 
three bicycles. 5 


October 8 
9:52 a.m. — Palm pocket com- 
puter and leather briefcase stolen on 


* Advertisement* 


100 Blk. of W. University. 

1:00 p.m. — Suspect entered food 
store, took object and fled on foot on 
900 Blk. of W. 36th St. 

3:00 p.m. — Known suspect used 
unknown object. 

5:00 p.m. — Fifty cd’s taken from 
residence after window was pried 
open on 3000 Blk. of St. Paul St. 


October 9 


5:00 a.m. — Suspect entered resi- 
dence through basement windowand 
removed DVD players from 3000 Blk. 
of Guilford Ave. 

6:30, , 1989 Toyota eh from 
500 Blk. of E. 42nd St. 

10:00a.m.— Airconditioning unit 
pushed from window and radios 
taken from residence on 2700 Blk. of 
Guilford Ave. 

12:30 p.m. — Property taken after 
suspect pushed open garage door of 
residence on 3800 Blk. of Fenchurch 
Rd. 

6:00 p.m. — Known suspect re- 
moved musical instruments and cd 


players from residence on 2400 Blk. ' 


of St. Paul St. 

10:45 p.m. — Suspect attempted 
to remove two bottles of shampoo 
from convenience store and then ar- 
rested on 2400 Blk. of N. Charles St. 


Sun Coast Vacations wants to send you on Spring Break 
to Cancun, the Bahamas, Jamaica, or Mazatlan 
FOR FREE! 

_ To find out how, 
call 1-888-777-4642 or e-mail 
sales@suncoastvacations.com 
SPRING BREAK PARTY! 
Indulge in FREE Travel, Drinks, Food, and Parties 
with the Best DJ’s and celebrities in Cancun, Jamaica, — 
Mazatlan, and the Bahamas. Go to StudentCity.com, - 


call 1- 800-293-1443 or e-mail sales@studentcity.com 








StuCo 


prepares for elections 


Council also amends COLA bylaws, looks to improve housing 


BY JULIE TREMAINE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetrTer 


Student Council organized class 


| of 2005 elections and amended the 


bylaws of the Committee on Leader- 
ship Appointment (COLA) at their 
meeting this past Tuesday. 

The Board of Elections announced 
that there are seven candidates for 
class of 2005 president, four for vice 
president, two for secretary/treasurer 
and seven for class representative. 

“This year we’re going to have a 
combined student/administrator 
panel [at the upcoming Candidate’s 
Forum] firing questions at the candi- 


| dates,” said Fahad Kahn, co-chair of 


the Board of Elections. Panel mem- 
bers willinclude representatives from 
Academic Advising and Housing. 

Another addition to freshman of- 
ficer elections this year is the inclusion 
ofvideotaped campaign speeches. Each 
candidate will get one minute to make 
a speech. The finished video will be 
playedin Wolman Station and the Ter- 
race Court Café during meals in the 
days preceding the elections. 

Student Council also amended the 
bylaws of COLA, which appoints the 
leaders of various events at Johns 
Hopkins, such as the Spring Fair. The 
committee consists offourelectedmem- 
bers and one rotating fifth member, 
which changes for every COLA meet- 
ing. Now, thatfifth memberisappointed 
by the Executive Officers of Student 
Council, not the entire council. 

The change is “not really that im- 
portant,” said Sophomore Class Presi- 
dent Bob Alleman. “If we have a prob- 
lem with a member we have plenty of 
time to remove that member.” 

Senior Class President Steve 
Goutman was concerned that the en- 
tire council should approve the fifth 
member, saying “the reason Student 
Council oversees COLA is because 
we represent the entire student body 
and we're here to make sure things 
are done right.” 

Executive Secretary Manish Gala 


said, “It still all comes to Student 
Council for the final vote. Sometimes 
we ate overextended so if someone 
can’t make it toa meeting” the execu- 
tive board can quickly appoint an- 
other member for that meeting. 

Academic Affairs Chair Chris 
Cunico announced that Dean Weiss 
has approved funding for student/ 
faculty relations luncheons. 

“We're working on the logistics of 
getting the program done. We have 
to put together howwe'’re going to get 
the information out,” said Cunico. 
“But we definitely have funding so 
that students will be able to get to 
know their professors, and that’s 
great.” 

“Our job is to figure our what pro- 
fessors are willing to do this,” said 
Junior Vice President Sarah 
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Executive Officers 

President Anuj Mittal 

VP Institutional Relations Katie Dix 
VP Administration Priya Sarin 
Secretary Manish Gala 

Treasurer Noel DeSantos 


Class of 2002 

President Stephen Goutman 

Vice President Shanu Kohli 
Secretary/Treasurer Camille Fesche 
Representative Vivek lyer 
Representative Samantha Kanner 
Representative Grey Emmons 


Class of 2003 

President Ravi Kavasery 

Vice President Sarah Cummings 
Secretary/Treasurer Tara Feehan 
Representative Omer Taviloglu 
Representative Chris Cunico 
Representative Priti Dalal 


Chass of 2004 

President Bob Alleman 

Vice President Simone Chen 
Secretary/Treasurer Leah Greenfield 
Representative Jackie Chan 
Representative Benjamin Wang 
Representative Ali Fenwick 
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Cummings. 

Senior Class President Steve 
Goutman announced that class of 
2002 council members are working 
to improve the housing situation for 
upperclassmen. 

“We've gotten feedback from a 
number of students” from Harvard, 
University of Chicago, and Stanford, 
said Goutman. He added, “I’ll be 
working with the Hopkins real estate 
people to figure out what the poten- 
tial market is. 

Sophomore class president Bob 
Alleman announced that all the 
preparations have been made for 
HFest on Friday, October 19th on the 

Beach. The event will consist of din- 
ner and a dj. The Johns Hopkins 
cheerleaders and mascot will also be 
there. 
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WOULD YOU LIKE TO STUDY 
ABROAD FOR A SEMESTER? 


SPRING 2001 


STUDY LANGUAGE, HISTORY OF ART, ART & 
CULTURE WITH THE JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY VILLA SPELMAN UNDERGRADUATE 


PROGRAM 
IN 
FLORENCE, ITALY 


18 CREDITS 


INTERESTED CANDIDATES, PLEASE JOIN US 
FOR AN INFORMATIONAL MEETING 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24 


GILMAN, ROOM 223 


7:00 PM. 


villa.spelman@jhu.edu 
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Zinn cautions against capitulation 


BY JESSICA VALDEZ 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Historian and author Howard 
Zinn addressed the importance of 
dissent and skepticism in the after- 

. math of the Sept. 11 terrorist attacks 

‘ during a speech on Oct. 11 as part of 
the Milton S. Eisenhower (MSE) Sym- 
posium. 

With continual references to his- 
torical crises, Zinn upheld the integ- 
rity of First Amendment rights and 
urged the audience not to capitulate 
to the mindless fervor for war. Zinn 
particularly opposed the current em- 
phasis on national unity and patrio- 
tism. 

“Unity is one of those words. 
Everybody’s for freedom; 
everybody’s for democracy; 
everybody’s for unity,” said Zinn. 
“But what does it mean? For what are 
we united?” 

Zinn mocked anchorman Dan 
Rather’s promise of obedience to 
President George W. Bush, compar- 
ing it to the mindset of citizens in a 
totalitarian state. Then, he attacked 
former Vice President Al Gore’s af- 
firmation that President Bush is his 
“commander-in-chief.” 

“Gore hasn’t read the Constitu- 
tion,” Zinn said. “The Presidentis the 
commander-in-chiefofthe army, not 
the commander-in-chief of us.” 

Instead of blindly pledging alle- 
giance to the government, citizens 
must foster skepticism and dissent, 
said Zinn. Otherwise, war and crisis 
can be used as tools of suppression. 

“The rationale for the suppression 
of free speech is security,” explained 
Zinn. “So whenever we are in a crisis 
situation, the First Amendmentis put 
aside. Now, if the first amendment is 
put aside in times of crisis, what is it 
good for? For cocktail parties?” 

In junior high school, said Zinn, 
he was taught that the ingenious sys- 
tem of checks and balances would 
ensure that the government adhered 
to the Constitution. Specifically, it is 
“the Supreme Court’s job to see to it 
that the Constitution is followed.” Yet 

+ the Supreme Court has continually 
failed to fulfill its obligation, particu= 
larly with regard to the First Amend- 
ment. 

“We cannot depend on the struc- 
ture of government, on the Constitu- 
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Historian and writer Howard Zinn mingled with students following his speech for the MSES ymposium, Oct. 11. 


tion, on checks and balances, on the 
formal apparatus which is often pre- 
sented as democracy to secure our 
liberties, to secure our lives, or to 
make good the promise of the Decla- 
ration of Independence that this gov- 
ernment is set up to ensure every- 
body life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness,” Zine said. 

It is the citizens themselves that 
must protect their rights through pro- 
tests and dissent, said Zinn. “Democ- 
racy is dead until people bringitalive, 
until citizens get together,” said Zinn. 
According to Zinn, dissent even flour- 
ished during the American Revolu- 
tion, an essential key to the American 
identity. 

“There were soldiers in George 
Washington’s army who mutinied,” 
said Zinn. “Yes, there were mutinies, 
and they were needed. Dissent in a 
time of crisis is needed.” People dis- 
sented in the Mexican War, said Zinn. 
“Soldiers looked at the corpses strewn 
around on the route to Mexico City, 
and so several regiments deserted on 
the way,” said Zinn. “I’m the grand- 
son of one of those people.” 

And Zinn insisted that this history 
of dissent, this tradition of skepti- 
cism toward the government, must 
be rigorously maintained in the cur- 
rent conflict, because the government 
and Constitution themselves are not 
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dependable. 

In fact, he compared Congress’s 
recent resolution in support of Presi- 
dent Bush to the Gulf of Tonkin Reso- 
lution of 1964, which authorized “LBJ 
to do whatever he wanted in South- 
east Asiaand then [led] usintoanine, 
10-year brutal, bloody war in which 
58,000 Americans were killed.” 

Zinn accredited the nation’s ex- 
trication from the conflict prima- 
rily to citizen involvement and pro- 
test. 

“Yes, 6,000 people lost their lives 
— that should cause us to think, not 
to blindly rush out and act,” Zinn 
added. “But what did we do? We 
bombed. That’s what we do when we 
don’t know what to do.” 

Instead of condoning military ac- 
tion, Zinn urged the audience to adopt 
a global view of the crisis and not to 
combat terrorism with further vio- 
lence. 

“People must begin to think out- 
side national boundaries,” said Zinn. 
“That means you must take the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and extend them to everybody 
in the world.” 

He said this precludes violence 
since all humans deserve peace and 
prosperity. Zinn proceeded to com- 
pare the terrorist attacks to his own 
experiencein World WarII. Although 
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initially horrified by the frightful 
scenes in New York on Sept. 11, Zinn 
realized that the bombs he dropped 
asa bombardier in World War II may 
have wreaked the same misery and 
destruction. Zinn went on to claim 
that Americans must stop consider- 
ing opponents in other countries as 
mere ciphers and must oppose ter- 
rorism. 

“And the problem is not just the 
fanatics, but it’s governments that 
commit terrorism in order to do 
something about terrorism,” said 
Zinn. “We must set ourselves against 
other acts of terrorism, terrorism 
committed by other people and ter- 
rorism committed by us.” 

After his speech, Zinn answered 
audience questions and said that the 
U.S. should consider the causes of the 
current situation and rectify them. 

Program coordinators Audrey 
Hendersonand Gregor Feige felt Zinn 
provided a good contrast to previous 
MSE speaker, Lt. Colonel Oliver 


North, thereby encouraging political | 
discussion among the Hopkins and | 


Baltimore community. 

“Zinn’s viewpoints really go to 
the opposite end of the spectrum 
from Ollie North,” said Henderson. 
“That’s what the symposium is 
about, presenting different view- 
points.” 

“I thought it was unbelievable,” 
added Feige. “The interaction be- 
tween the crowd and Zinn was really 
good for intellectual 
discourse.” Others expressed doubts 
about the seemingly blind support 
and applause of the audience.The fa- 
naticism of the audience was fright- 
ening, and I don’t think that’s what 
Howard Zinn is about,” stated Dou- 
glas Rodgers, a senior at Peabody 


Conservatory. 


“People clapped too much, and I 
couldn’t hear his points,” said fresh- 
man Robert Jacques. “It was almost 
like a pep rally after a while.” 

The extreme liberal quality of the 
audience may have been due to the 
attendance of local liberal organi- 
zations. Henderson invited local 
groups with a potential interest in 
Zinn’s political views,including the 
local Green Party. Zinn also pro- 
vided a brief definition of terror- 
ism: “the taking of innocent life for 
some presumed important pur- 
pose.” 

“If you define it this way, govern- 
ments commit terrorism, too,” Zinn 
said. “So I’m suggesting now that we 
think in global terms and stop think- 
ing it is important that we bea mili- 
tary superpower of the world. In- 
stead, let’s be a nonviolent, modest 


.country. Let’s be a moral super- 


power.” 


BY LIZ STEINBERG 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


The Student Activities Commis- 
sion (SAC) froze the account of the 
Class of 2004 after Class President 
Bob Allemanand Secretary/Treasurer 


| | Leah Greenfield failed to attend the 


SAC General Assembly (GA), Oct. 1. 
As a result, the sophomore class has 
been unable to process transactions 
and could not give out pizza at the 
most recent home football game. 

According to Greenfield, members 
of the Class of 2004 most likely do not 
| know the account has been frozen. 

According to SAC policy, class 
presidents and treasurers mustattend 
SAC General Assembly meetings, said 
Student Council Executive Treasurer 
and SAC Chair Noel DeSantos. 

“This policy has been established 
for a long time,” DeSantos said. 

“Every group needs to have repre- 
sentation [atthe GA] and we didnot,” 
said Alleman. 

According to DeSantos, he had 
told class representatives about the 
meeting repeatedly. 

“T made the announcement sev- 
eral times,” he said. 

The Class of 2004 account was fro- 
zen once last year for the same reason. 

Both Greenfield and Alleman said 
they were unable to attend the meet- 
ing but failed to contact one another. 

The account was frozen due to “a 
lack of communication,” said 
Greenfield. 

The SAC board was “upset because 
last year, our account was [also] fro- 
zen and I think they were trying to 


BY SPENCER ACKERMA 
| DatLy TARGUM (RutTcGERs U.) 


(U-WIRE) 'NEW BRUNSWICK, 
N.J. - Panic struck Rutgers Univer- 
sity on Monday morning as authori- 
ties shuttered the Food Science Build- 
ing on the Cook campusafter workers 
discovered a mysterious powder in- 
side an envelope mailed to a Univer- 
sity employee. 

Afteradministering decontamina- 
tion procedures to those handling the 
envelope, authorities transported the 
substance to a state laboratory in 
Trenton for analysis and urged calm 
as rumors ofa possible anthrax attack 
swept the campus. 

Community service officers 
guarded the desolate building Mon- 
day as the late-afternoon breeze flut- 
tered the yellow caution tape enclos- 
ing it. Reopening Food Science — 
which houses the Center for Ad- 
vanced Food Technology and class- 
room space — is contingent upon 
approval from the state Department 
of Health and Senior Services, Rutgers 
University Police Department Chief 
Anthony Murphy said. 

“We're testing whatever caused the 
incident,”said Health department 
spokesman Dave Jamieson. “We'll 
test to see if there’s any reason to be 
concerned. Then people willbe tested, 
butthat’s preliminary until we see the 
results.” ; 

Murphy confirmed the envelope 
was sent to a specific University em- 
ployee whom he declined to identify, 
saying only that the package “was 
addressed to someone who has an 
| office in the building.” 





SAC freezes Class 
of 2004 account 


make us feel bad about it,” said 
Alleman. This was the board’s way of 
saying, ““We’re not going to let you 
off so easily,” he added. 

Alleman and Greenfield formally 
requested that the SAC unfreeze the 
account this past Tuesday. The pro- 
posal will be reviewed next Monday. 
Both Alleman and Greenfield predict 
all problems will be resolved at that 
time. 

DeSantos declined to predict 
whether or not the SAC board would 
unfreeze the account next week. 

“As long as they show up on time 
and are respectful to the board,” the 
class will be fine from a procedural 
standpoint, he said. 

Although the Class was unable to 
distribute pizza at the last home foot- 
ball game, operations have been con- 
tinuing normally, according to 
Greenfield. 

“It hasn’t hindered us as far as 
keeping us from meeting and plan- 
ning [events],” she said. “We're still 
operating as class officers.” 

The class will pay for its H-Fest 
obligations on Monday instead of to- 
morrow, said Alleman. 

However, the situation has been 
frustrating for those involved. 

“We've had to hold off purchasing 
things, planning things, because we 
don’t have the'necessary funds to 
write and make payments,” said 
Greenfield. “Our class officers are very 
frustrated with this.” 

DeSantos said he suggested that 
the sophomores borrow funds from 
another class until the account was 
unfrozen. 


Rutgers threatened 
with anthrax attack 


Additionally, Murphy declined to 
release the postmark, indicating from 
where the letter was mailed. The po- 
lice chief said his department has en- 
listed the help of the FBI the state 
police and the county prosecutor’s 
office to help in the ongoing investi- 
gation — including the establishment 
of a motive to potentially poison the 
particular University employee and 
the campus population. 

Workers at Food Science immedi- 
ately summoned authorities after 
finding the unfamiliar powder at 
11:30a.m. Monday. Theworkers han- 
dling the substance took showers to 
minimize risk of exposure, then were 
rushed to an area health care facility 
Murphy would not identify. The 
RUPD, the Hazardous Materials Unit 
of the Middlesex County Health De- 
partment, the New Brunswick Police 
Department and Rutgers Emergency 
Services cleared about 150 students, 
faculty and staff out of the building, 
stationing the evacuees on the nearby 
lawn. 

While authorities did not admin- 
ister immediate medical care, the 
RUPD collected the names and con- 
tactinformation of those in the build- 
ing at the time of the exposure for 
notification as the state health de- 
partment determines appropriate. 

Murphy said the exposure did not 
compromise the safety of the area 
surrounding the building. Buses will 
continue to shuttle students past Food 
Science despite its locked doors. 

“We're exercising prudence in in- 
vestigating” the case, Murphy said. 
“That’s for the safety of our entire 
community.” 
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Hopkins Security’s efforts to 
protect students inadequate 


Since the Sept. 11 events, terrorism has 
been fresh on the minds of all Americans. 
In particular, security has been a major 
concern for parents of college students. 
It's understandable that parents are wor- 
ried about their children, but that worry is 
further justified when you consider some 
of our school’s reactions to recent terror- 
ist threats against the University. 

When a bomb threat was called in last 
week, the University decided to close lo- 
cations like the Homewood Academic 
Computing (HAC) Lab and the Hutzler 
Reading Room (Hut), while opting to keep 
the Milton S. Eisenhower (MSE) Library 
open. If their primary concern truly was 
the safety of Johns Hopkins students, then 
the first location they closed should have 
been the MSE Library. Instead, they dida 
cursory examination of the library and 
concluded that all six levels were secure. 
Yet at the same time, those same secu- 
rity officials were unable to make sucha 
“thorough” examination of the HAC Lab 
and the Hut, which total less than one 
level of the MSE Library in terms of 

area. 


139 tail would seem that if the entire MSE 


Library could be examined, then so too 
could the HAC Lab and the Hut. But for 
whatever reason, Security felt they had to 
shut down the HAC Lab and the Hut, 
while possibly endangering the lives of 
hundreds of students. Considering the 
threat was called in just past 12 midnight, 
it was highly unacceptable for Security to 
shut down the less-populated locations 
and leave the popular library open. Had 
that bomb threat proved true, it would 
seem that the MSE Library would have 
been the first place to go. 

On Wednesday, there were two more 
events that exasperated the issue of secu- 
rity at Hopkins. First, the University shut 


down the ventilation systems from the 
morning through mid-afternoon on the 
recommendation of Baltimore City au- 
thorities, who were worried about air- 
born anthrax. To further protect their stu- 
dents, they canceled labs that day. Though 
all ventilation systems were shut down 
because they were thought to be pos- 
sible targets, non-lab classes met, thus 
forcing many students to face the pos- 
sible threat of anthrax. Again, the Uni- 
versity failed to take the greater popula- 
tion into consideration and though they 
shut down all ventilation systems, they 
only canceled a small percentage of 
classes. 

This brings us to the last point. On the 
same day, a letter stained with what ap- 
peared to be oil was submitted to Security, 
and then taken by the Baltimore City Po- 
lice Department for anthrax testing. Fora 
school that hasn't concerned itself with 
the greater safety of its students, it seems 
they overreacted to a letter that was prob- 
ably dropped in one of our own parking 
lots while in transit from the main mail 
room to the ROTC building, though the 


- letter was addressed to a graduate admis- 


sions office. It’s sad to note that the 
University’s security officials care more 
about unopenedletters than they do about 
the students who entrust them with their 
lives. 

Something must be done. It is essential 
for our University to begin taking our 
lives seriously. They need to drop this 
policy of secrecy and inform the students 
of what happens when it happens. They 
also need to think of the greater student 
population, not just a select few that can 
easily be herded to and fro. We ask that 
Security officials do their job because we, 
the students, want to trust that they have our 
best interests in mind. 
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Cell phones: Why I hate them 


didn’t always hate them. I used 

to see their true value. A driver 

stranded onthe side of the road 

could certainly use one. So, too, 

could someone lost (as I of- 
ten am). And they’re great in an 
emergency — as long as all the sig- 
nals go though. (How many people 
were unable to place calls on Sept. 
11?) 

But somewhere in their evolu- 
tion, cellular telephones, or cell 
phones as most people call them, be- 
came just another excuse to work 24/ 
7. They have turned being “on call” 
from being a figure of speech (for 
everyone except doctors and med stu- 
dents) to being a reality for the entire 
populace of 21st-century America. 
They encourage people to work at 
home, in their car and while grocery 
shopping. They take multi-tasking to 
a whole new level. But I digress. Let’s 
step back a few years. 

I used to enjoy driving my car. 
That was in junior year of high school 
when the phone plan my parents had 
was pretty shitty and the phone was 
there to get me found (remember: I 
getlostalot) andin case of emergen- 
cies. The rule was simple: The car 
cannot leave the garage without the 
cell sleeping happily in the glove 
box. 

Then, slowly but surely, the cell 
was promoted to riding in my purse 
when I was out with friends. That way 
I would be able to call if we were 
running late or had gotten stuck in 
traffic or who knows what other rea- 
son my parents had. 

And then I hada blissful two years 
of being in college with no cell phone 
around me at all. My friends com- 
plained that they could never reach 
me.I pointed out that I had e-mail, an 
answering machine, a campus mail- 
box and a white board on my dorm 
room door. 

They asked, “What if you miss an 
important call? Or, God forbid, what 
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if there’s an emergency?” 

“Well,” I would say, “I check my 
e-mail at least two times a day — 
usually more — and I call my answer- 
ing machine on an average of once 
every four hours, more if I’m expect- 
ing a call.” (Gotta love that remote 
service technology.) The point I al- 
ways tried to make was that if it was 
trulyimportant, someone would find 
me. And if they didn’t, lam probably 
in seclusion for a reason and will re- 
surface eventually. 

All that changed this past sum- 
mer. I decided my car would be of 
much more value here in Baltimore 
than it was sitting in the garage in 
San Diego. Unfortunately, just be- 
cause two years have passed doesn’t 
mean the rules have changed. So 
my parents investigated cell phone 
prices. That’s when it hit them: Why 
pay for a cell phone and a calling 
card? Why notjust get a phone with 
long distance included and take 
away any excuse I might have for 
not calling? 

That was the beginning of the end 
for me. 


I now have my parents, my boy- 
friend, my sorority sisters and ran- 
dom other peoplethinking thatI want 
to be reached. To them, it’s very logi- 
cal. Why would I have a cell phone if 
Ididn’twant to be reached atall hours? 
Then, if I don’t answer, they assume 
that something must be wrong. So I 
get five messages on two different 
answering machines (cell and land 
line) wondering if I’m okay. The 
extremely excessive will occasion- 
ally e-mail me as well. While I ap- 
preciate their concern, they need to 
chill out. The ones who understand 
know better than to freak. They call, 
don’t reach me and move on with 
their lives. 

For the rest of you, here’s a news 
flash: I enjoy living in anonymity 
sometimes. One message will suffice. 
I live by myself — I promise no one 
will erase your message but me. If I 
feel like returning your call, I will. 
Until then, don’t hold your breath. 
Have a drink and relax. It’s probably 


TAO ES 
But somewhere in 


their evolution, cellular 
telephones, or cell 
phones as most 
people call them, 
became just another 
excuse to work 24/7. 





what I’m doing. Everything will be 
okay. And yes, I do have your num- 
ber. It’s programmed into my cell 
phone. The phone book is the one 
handy feature I’ve found to the damn 
thing. 
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Rethink “War 


doned. 


Many now-illegal drugs, such as 


On February 15, 1898, an early- 


on Drugs” 
argument 


To the Editor: 


I found the Oct. 11 article “U.S. 
can’t solve the drug problem by legal- 


izing” to be poorly researched and. 


lacking in evidence. Author Charbel 
Barakat promoted “stiff conse- 
quences for drug use” above all other 


methods to control drug abuse. It — 


seems that bigger prisons would ap- 
parently be more effective in helping 
fight the “Drug War” than, say, 
schools and hospitals. In fact, every 
major independent study under- 
taken on the topic has concluded 
this: The current system does not 
work. Pouring even more tax dol- 
lars to increase enforcement is not 


oing to help the addict get back on ~ 
Bist ee Pe ~ advance in the use of J-CASH, have - 


his/her feet. : 


It seems convenient that most 


people don’t consider alcohol a dan- 
gerous psychoactive drug. Every year, 
there are an average of 5,000 over- 
doses (i.e. death), 16,000 driving-re- 
lated deaths and $46.1 billion in eco- 
nomic costs duetoalcohol. 

- In contrast, heroin overdoses 
number about 4,000 per year 


(mostly occurring in conjunction 












with alcohol or other downers), 
_ marijuana overdoses number zero 

peryearand MDMA (ecstasy) over- 
_ doses number, at most, two or three 


year. Why the government has 
Teed bocreck ire these sub ( 





LSD, 2C-B and MDMA, have proven 
psychiatric uses in therapyand coun- 
seling. However, they have all been 
classified Schedule I and are thus 
nearlyimpossibleto perform research 
with. All I ask is that before one starts 
supporting the “War on Drugs,” try 
doing some real research on what 
youre fighting. 


Sincerely, 
Justin Vinall 


J-CASH not all 
it’s cracked up 
to be 


To the Editor: 
In your quest to promote every 


you stopped to think about the con- 
sequences of having every purchase 
you make recorded ona computer? 
Do you want your HMO to know 
that youeata meatball sub for lunch 
four days a week? Sure, the Univer- 


sity tells you that the information 


will never be sold, but they also told 
you that the Master Plan would be 


finished in a matter of months. | 


When the endowment shrinks a 


little, JHU will be peddling your 


urchase records to any number of 


seedy interests. Preserve your free- 
dom — payincash! hs 


r 








morning explosion rocked the deck 
ofthe USS Maine, which wasstationed 
off of the coast of Cuba, sinking the 
ship and killing 254 members of its 
crew. To this day, the cause of the 
explosion remains a mystery. 

But two months later, the United 
States declared war on Spain, who it 
blamed for the incident. Histori- 
ans, however, blame the Spanish- 
American War on sensationalist 
“yellow journalism” that sparked a 
public demand for war in retalia- 
tion for the destruction of the 
Maine. 

While I doubt that anyone would 
indict today’s news media for start- 
ing the current war against Afghani- 
stan, they too have engaged in inap- 
propriate practices during the last 
ae APTN 
The media has also 
taken an inappropriate 
stance on the war 
against Afghanistan by 
promoting It asa 
source of national 


pride. 


{ 





month that any journalist should be 


ashamed of. 


_ Take, for instance, the practice of 


Ran ading a train of “experts” in front 
Wihae ft 


the camera in order to sustain 24- 
CE 2 hha Cais er 


AS 
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hour broadcasts about the war and 
the continuing threat of terrorism on 
American soil. Many of the these self- 
proclaimed experts, whose words are 
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taken as fact by millions of viewers, 
have no business commenting on re- 
cent events. 

For example, I saw three different 
“experts” on bioterrorism discussing 
the anthrax scare on this morning’s 
news. But howcan anyone claim to be 
an expert on bioterrorism? Until a 
week ago, bioterrorism wasn’t a real- 
ity — the thought that anyone would 
send highly refined strains of biologi- 
cal agents through the mail was un- 
imaginable. 

Honestly, I find it no surprise that 
the recipients of many of the letters 
containing anthrax have been media 
organizations. But I doubt that the 
letters are being sent with the intent 
ofharming or disabling these organi- 
zations — whoever is the source of 
the anthrax is most likely just trying 
to instill fear in American citizens. 
And what could work better than en- 
listing the help of the media, which 
seems intent on helping to incite 
widespread panic with detailed up- 
dates about every new case of an- 
thrax? 

_ The media has also taken an inap- 
propriate stance on the war against 
Afghanistan by promoting it as a 
source of national pride. Every time 
I turn on the T.V. and see the 
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“America Strikes Back” slogan at 
the top of the screen, I expect to 
hear patriotic background music 
and see films of muddied soldiers 
raising the American flag over an 
enemy compound. 

But the current operations in Af- 
ghanistan should not be viewed with 
pride — rather, asan unfortunate last 
resort in our campaign to prevent 
future attacks like those of Sept. 11. 
We, as one of the most powerful na- 
tions in the world, shouldn’t enjoy 


the fact that we are unable to con-. 


vince a smaller country that terror- 
ism should be stopped and must 


Media needs to re-examine coverage of crisis 


use military force to prove our 
point. 

Does our country forget that, just 
over forty years ago, its isolationist 
tendencies prevented it from help- 
ing to curb the aggression of Ger- 
many and Japan until it, too, was 
attacked? 

I agree that an increased sense of 
pride in our nation’s way oflife, which 
many Americans feel was a direct tar- 
get of the attacks on Sept. 11, is per- 
fectly sensible. But the media’s por- 
trayal of the campaign against 
Afghanistan as a proud statement of 
our ideals is unacceptable. 
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he United States has an 

ample supply of almost 

every commodity we 

could possiblyneed — pe- 

troleum, food, steel and 
antibiotics come to mind. The one 
commodity that we are lacking, the 
one that we need most in times like 
these, is criticism and debate. Despite 
the availability of news 24 hours a day 
from many different sources, differ- 
ing opinions seem harder and harder 
to find these days. In large part, this is 
due to the fear of being labeled as 
anti-American by the rabid (and as- 
cendant) hard right, which has made 
life very difficult for dissenting voices 
such as Bill Maher, Susan Sontag and 
former News-Letter Editor-in-Chief, 
Tom Gutting. 

In addition to the threat of a pile- 
on by the jingoist factions of the press 
such as The New York Post and presi- 
dential proxies such as press secre- 
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U.S. officials provided 
the Indonesian army 
with the names of 
thousands of 
members of the 
Indonesian 
Communist Party (PKI), 
over 100,000 of whom 
were assassinated in a 
purge[...] 





tary Ari Fleischer, any would-be critic 
is stifled by a lack of good informa- 
. tion. The President holds press con- 
ferences in which he admits to no 
American weakness and defense sec- 
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CHARLES: 
WE RELEET, 
THEY RE WRONG 


retary Donald Rumsfeld tells us that 
the public will know little about large 
parts of the military action, even if 
successful. How can one analyze and 
criticize government actions if those 
actions are not made public? 

Enter Foreign Relations of the 
United States, Vol. 26, a plain-look- 
ing volume sitting in the stacks of 
Hopkins’ own SAIS library in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Ifthe CIA had its way, this volume 
wouldnot be available to anyone with 
aJ-Card, as it is now, since it contains 
information that implicates the gov- 
ernment in atrocities that took place 
in Indonesia during the mid-1960s. 

According to F.R.U.S. Vol. 26, 
U.S. officials provided the Indone- 
sian army with the names of thou- 
sands of members of the Indone- 
sian Communist Party (PKI), over 
100,000 of whom were assassinated 
in a purge of the PKI. Also docu- 
mented is the suggestion by the then 
U.S. ambassador recommending 
the payment of about $1.1 million 
to a death squad backed by the In- 
donesian army. 

Following the events of 1965-1966, 
the dictator Suharto came to power, 
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OPINIONS 


A clumsy attempt to hide the past 


ushering in three decades ofeconomic 
growth coupled with crony capital- 
ism, rampant corruption and intimi- 
dation of dissenters that ended in 1997 
with bloody riots in which ethnic 
Chinese were scapegoated for eco- 
nomic troubles related to the region“ 
wide economic crisis. 

The story of the 1965 coup and 
related turbulence is told in F.R.U.S. 
Vol. 26, documented in telegrams, 
telegraphs and other communica- 
tions between high officials in the 
Johnson administration. 

What does all this have to do with 
the stifling of dissent through control 
of information? 

Over the summer, the State De- 
partment wanted the text, printed by 
the Government Printing Office and 
received by the SAIS library in May, 
to be revoked. Apparently, the vol- 
ume was printed and distributed by 
accident, after the CIA and the State 
Department agreed to defer its re- 
lease. The reason? I speculate that the 
government wanted to cozy up to 
Indonesian President Megawati 
Sukarnoputri, who had just taken 
power in Indonesia after months of 
unrest. Fortunately for the public, the 
volume was already ensconced in li- 
braries (including the SAIS library) 
and on the Internet, where it is avail- 
able for viewing at http:// 
www.nsarchive.org/. 

After all, releasing this sort of 
damning information is not good for 
building a mutually-trusting relation- 
ship between the two countries, is it? 

The same idiocy that caused the 
State Department to think it could 
recall F.R.U.S. Vol. 26 is related to 
the idiocy that led those same gov- 
ernment officials to believe that 
withholding the information it con- 
tains would make what they did 35 
years prior go away. The massacre 
of over 100,000 people is remem- 
bered every day by those who lost 
friends and relatives to the U.S.- 
assisted purge. 

The erasing of history was a tactic 
used by Stalin. Faces were cut out of 


group portraits, documents were 
rounded up and destroyed and the 
physical documentation of people’s 
existence was carefully cut out of of- 
ficial records. While notas bald-faced, 
the impulses thatled to both are simi- 
lar. On a related note, there is a 
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It is crucial to note that 


the differences 
between the Northern 
Alliance and the 
Taliban are more tribal 
than ideological [...] 





F.R.U.S. volume that details goings 
on in Greece and Turkey after World 
War II thatis still sitting in GPO ware- 
houses, prevented from being distrib- 
uted. 

Now, what does this have to do 
with the War on Terrorism? Eventu- 
ally, the situation in Afghanistan will 
change. It is likely that the Northern 
Alliance, with American support, will 
take Kabul and attempt to set up a 
government. What kind of govern- 
ment will be set up isa matter of some 
importance. It is crucial to note that 
the differences between the Northern 
Alliance and the Taliban are more 
tribal than ideological, and if we ex- 
pect a liberal regime friendly to the 
North to grow organically out of the 
ashes of two decades of war, we will 
be very disappointed. 

The American government needs 
to know that ifit supports the North- 
ern Alliance in atrocities and purges 
like the ones in Indonesia, the refuge 
of secrecy will not shelter them for 
long from public scrutiny. 


‘Sources: http://www.nsarchive.org/, 


Associated Press, AsiaWeek. 


Off-campus crimes are solved more often 


than not thanks to efforts of Hopkins security 


ho would have 
imagined that 
The Princeton 
Review would be 
so kind _ to 
Hopkins? In this year’s guidebook, 
The 331 Best Colleges, Hopkins is 
ranked sixth in the category of “Pro- 
fessors Bring Material to Life” and 
third in the category of “Best Li- 
braries.” The campus, perhaps un- 
believable to some, is even ranked 
as being the 19th “Best College 
Town” out of 331 colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. Like- 
wise, Hopkins would perform just 
as well in one additional category 
had it been offered: Crimes and Se- 
curity 
j Despite the common misconcep- 
| tions, off-campus crimes are more 
often solved than not. This, of 
course, does not ignore the fact that 
Baltimore City’s crime levels are ri- 
diculously high. In a city with a 
7} population not exceeding 660,000, 
 Baltimore’s crime rate is lower than 
that of New York City when com- 
pared as a whole, but higher when 
the Bronx, Queens and Brooklyn 
are compared individually to Balti- 
more. Reported crimes for the city 
last year include 1,181 robberies, 48 
homicides and 72 rapes. With that 
' said, one should recognize that the 
vast majority of crimes in the North- 
ern District, including Homewood 
and Charles Village, is larceny. 
Dennis Rosemary, investigator 
for Hopkins Security and also 
former Baltimore police officer, of- 
fers a good description. “Larceny }s 
the most typical form of crime In 
‘the area, not robbery,” he says. “Es- 
| pecially larceny of [property 1n an] 
auto.” The reason for this, Rose- 
. mary says, is “due to the empty ciga- 
| rette lighter holders in cars. Ap- 
parently this is a signal to criminals 
- that there is possibly a cell phone or 
CD player left somewhere in the car. 
} ish ny, the Bal- 
' In the case of auto larceny, the bal- 
i timore Police has had much success 
~ by dep: in clothed officers. 
| bydeploying plain 
t Last year, the department marie 
1 ended suspects w: 





thefts. This is because 
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usually one suspect is responsible 
for more than one crime. 

The large number of larcenies 
and other instances of robbery tend 
to lead many Hopkins students to 
exaggerate the crime level off-cam- 
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pus. The fact that 78 percent of un- 
dergraduates come from outside of 
Maryland might also be a factor 
contributing to the horror stories. 
At times, though, this is more than 
comprehensible. After all, any rea- 
sonable person can understand the 
pain and shock that result from be- 
ing robbed, especially if one was 
hurt as a result. 

Nevertheless, the Baltimore Po- 
lice Department and the Hopkins 
Security Office offer a reality check. 
Rosemary claims that “almost all 
robberies committed off-campus in 
the past six months have been 
cleared.” 

This type of success, according 
to Rosemary is “not unusual.” He 
also offers an insight into what stu- 
dents would argue to be the most 
robbed store: Royal Farms. In re- 
gards, Rosemary estimates, “Out of 
20 robberies, 19 have been cleared” 
for Royal Farms. 

Inevitably, students might won- 
der why they have not heard about 


their cases even after it has been 


resolved. There are three possible 
reasons. First, the suspect of your 
case has been convicted ona differ- 
ent charge of crime outside of Balti- 
more. Second, the suspectis already 
in jail. Third, the police did not con- 
tact you about the arrest because 
the suspect was not convicted by 
your charges. 


So, if you want to know whether. 


that scum bag who robbed youis off 
the streets, then you should contact 
the Northern District Police Depart- 
ment. And if he is indeed behind 


bars, one should have a wonderful 


day with a grin of sweet justice. 


The credit to solving so many 
cases in the Homewood area goes 


not only to the Baltimore police but 


also to the 58 men and women of 
he prea e ,9° 14 
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the Hopkins Security team. Al- 
though their jurisdiction is only lim- 
ited to the Hopkins campus and 
other buildings affiliated with the 
University, the officers still offer the 
greatest assistance to the police in 
order to resolve crimes against stu- 
dents. But this is only a small part of 
their day-to-day operations. Tom 
Douglas, lieutenant and assistant 
director of Security, says, “The [se- 
curity] office receives as many as 20 
to 100 calls a day” asking for assis- 
tance. These services range from 
opening the door for a student who 
has been locked out of his room to 
car troubles on N. Charles St. 

At other times, the officers per- 
form duties to bring order on cam- 
pus. Keeping drunk fraternity boys 


from making mistakes, chasing 
drunk seniors and alumni on the 
Beach and guarding Garland Hall 
from student protesters are tasks 
that Rosemary would describe as 
being “all part of the job.” When 
considering all the effort they put 
into their tasks, it is not hard to 
imagine why off-campus crimes are 
getting solved. More importantly, 
it is not difficult to understand why 
many students like the Hopkins se- 
curity. After all, it would take great 
effort to dislike those who would 
gladly help a student open her or- 
ange juice bottle. 

Special Thanks to: Investigator 
Dennis Rosemary, Lt. Tom Douglas 
and the Baltimore Police Depart- 
ment 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


Stop to reconsider 
daring works of art 


How new “ideas” can create social change 


umans are unique 

creatures. We differ 

in many ways from 

the other animal 

residents of our 
planet. However, our most impor- 
tant difference is 
our ability to rea- 
son and inter- 
pret. In art, the 
sincerest form of 
human interpre- 
tation and reason 
is manifested ina 
variety of media. 
From paintings 
to novels to the 
modern cinema, the forms and mes- 
sages of art are incredibly diverse, 
but the pattern of its development 
is cyclical. 

The artistic world is constantly 
in flux. Old ideas are continually 
re-examined to draw new conclu- 
sions. New ideas are built from a 
new thoughts or perceptions. The 
status quo unendingly shifts be- 
tween a variety of diverse styles and 
genres. How does such change come 
about? What are the mechanisms 
for variance in this field? The an- 
swer derives from the force that 
pulls on the artistic world, the cre- 
ative fringe. 

It is the non-standard vision that 
changes our sight. It is the foreign 
feel of something new that sways 
our perception. The perpetrators of 
such radical designs that force us 
into new thinking are the daring 
artists. They have been a constant 
force throughout history in a vari- 
ety of ways, through whose ideas 
alone change our way of percep- 
tion. An example of such.a daring 


work was David Lynch’s film _ 
Mulholland Drive, screened in’ 


Shriver Hall. 

Nominated for several awards at 
the Cannes Film Festival in France, 
the film drew a significant crowd 
here at Hopkins. The movie started 
fairly standard: a car crash and a 
disoriented woman stumbling 
down a Los Angeles hillside. How- 
ever, as the scenes changed in a 
seemingly illogical and schizo- 
phrenic manner, the contradiction 
and loose association of the story 
seemed to effect bewilderment in 
the audience. 

The confusion and swirling no- 
tions turned vocal, inspired by a 
few scenes ofa lesbian tryst between 
the apparent leading ladies of the 
film. The movie snaked toward its 
“ending” by completely changing 
characters and story in the matter 
of a few minutes. Everyone seemed 
to walk out of Shriver Hall trying to 
figure out what had actually hap- 
pened in the movie. Was it some 
sort of bizarre psychological char- 
acter study? Did I accidentally fall 
asleep and dream that movie? What- 
ever the question, no one seemed to 
have a linear answer that explained 
the story or movie ina definite man- 
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ner. 

The questions engendered by 
Mulholland Drive were similar to 
the queries that are raised by other, 
more famous, works of artistic en- 
deavor. Why does Picasso draw so 
abstractly? 
What exactly is 
Radiohead’s 
music trying to 
say? 

The answers 
to these ques- 
tions are insig- 
nificant; the 
potency of the 
work, however, 
is the inspiration of the question- 
ing. The daring, fringe and often 
incomprehensible endeavors of the 
non-standard artist and his subse- 
quent “art” are that which keeps 
our statement fresh and indepen- 
dent. 

I am not calling for anyone to 
appreciate or understand fringe, 
different art. By its very nature, the 
works are non-mainstream or are 
not meant to be understood and are 
therefore not “consumer-friendly.” 
However, I do admonish people to 
step backand realize sometimes that 
the different things that inspire our 
questions are often the tools that 
will shape our perceptions. Elvis’ 
hips changed music, Picasso’s brush 
shaped art, and even Tarantino’s 
camera showed us a new way to tell 
a story. Debatable as their specific 
influences may be, the overall im- 
pact and trend is clear: Radicalism 
inspires change. 

The oddness of Mulholland Drive 
was severe. The thought and opin- 
ions inspired were greatly diverse. 
The effect of the movie, however, is 


‘not yet known. It is an amorphous 


effect on culture that different works 
bring. 

A body of work and interpreta- 
tion may change another in a non- 
quantifiable chain reaction of ex- 


By its very nature, the 
works are non— 
mainstream or are not 
meant to be 
understood and are 
therefore not 
“consumer-friendly.” 





pressionistic movement. Inthe end, 
we look back and try to attribute 
what was the cause or factors in a 
genre, but on the larger scale we 
know that such engines of change 
are the daring new works of art. 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


SCIENCE! 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Night shift linked to 
breast cancer risk 


Women who work nights may in- 
crease their breast cancer risk by up 
to 60 percent, according to two stud- 
ies that suggest bright light in the dark 
hours decreases melatonin secretion 
and increases estrogen levels. 

Two independent studies, using 
different methods, found increased 
risk of breast cancer among women 
who worked night shifts for many 
years. The studies, both appearing in 


. the Journal of the National Cancer 


Institute, suggested a “dose effect,” 
meaning that the more time spent 
working nights, the greater the risk of 
breast cancer. 

“We are just beginning to see evi- 
dence emerge on the health effects of 


. shift work,” said Scott Davis, an epi- 


demiologist at the Fred Hutchinson 
Cancer Research Centerin Seattleand 
first author of one of the studies. He 


. said more research was needed, how- 


ever, before a compelling case could 
be made to change night work sched- 
ules. 

“The numbers in our study are 
small, but they are statistically sig- 
nificant,” said Francine Laden, a re- 
searcher at Brigham and Women’s 
Hospital in Boston and co-author of 


| the second study. 


“These studies are fascinating 
and provocative,” said Larry 
Norton of the Memorial Sloan- 


’ Kettering Cancer Center in New 


York. “Both studies have to be re- 
spected.” 
But Norton said the findings only 


. hint at an effect and raise “questions 


7 


that must be addressed with more 
research.” 

In Davis’ study, researchers ex- 
plored the work history of 763 women 
with breast cancer and 741 women 


* without the disease. 


They found that women who regu- 
larly worked night shifts for three 
years or less were about 40 percent 
more likely to have breast cancer than 
women who did not work such shifts. 
Women whoworkedat night for more 
than three years were 60 percent more 
likely. 

The Brigham and Women’sstudy, 
by Laden and her colleagues, found 


~ only a “moderately increased risk of 


breast cancer after extended periods 


- of working rotating night shifts.” 


The study was based on the medi- 


© cal and work histories of more than 
~ 78,000 nurses from 1988 through 


May 1998. It found that nurses who 
worked rotating night shifts at least 
three times a month for one to 29 
years were about eight percent more 
likely to develop breast cancer. For 
those who worked the shifts for 





more than 30 years, the relative risk | 
of breast cancer went up by 36 per- 
cent. 

The studies relate to working hours 
between 7 p.m. and 9 a.m. on shifts 
that include the peak melatonin se- 


researchers said. 

American women have a 12.5 
percent lifetime risk of developing 
breast cancer, according to the 
American Cancer Society. Laden 
said her study means that the life- 
time risk of breast cancer for long- 
time shift workers could rise above 





16 percent. 
There are about 175,000 new 


annually in the United States and 
about 43,700 deaths. Breast cancer 
is the second only to lung cancer in 
causing cancer deaths among 
women. 

Both of the Journal studies sug- 
gested that the increased breast can- 
cer risk among shift workers is 
caused by changes in the body’s 
natural melatonin cycle because of 
exposure to bright lights during the 
dark hours. 

Melatonin is produced by the pi- 
neal gland during the night. Studies 
have shown that bright light reduces 
the secretion of melatonin. In 
women, this may lead to an increase 
in estrogen production; increased 
estrogen levels have been linked to 
breast cancer. 

“Ifyou exposed someone to bright 
light at night, the normal rise in mela- 
tonin will diminish or disappear alto- 
gether,” said Davis. “Thereis evidence 
that this can increase the production 
ofreproductive hormones, including 
estrogen.” 

Davis said changes in melatonin 
levels in men doing nighttime shift 
work may increase the risk of some 
types of male cancer, suchas prostate 
cancer, but he knows of no study that 
has addressed this specifically. 

Both Laden and Davis said the 
melatonin-estrogen-breast cancer 
connection is still a theory that will 
require more research to prove or 
disprove. 

Dr. S. Eva Singletary, a breast can- 
cer specialist at M.D. Anderson Can- 
cer Center in Houston, said the two 
studies show “a small relative increase 
in breast cancer risk, but nothing to 
become alarmed about.” 

More study is needed to precisely 
define the risk of shift work and how 
that compares to other known breast 
cancer risk factors, suchas family his- 
tory, smoking and obesity, said 
Singletary. But she said the finding 
does suggest the need for women who 
work night shifts to be particularly 
prudent in| getting regular 
mammograms and medical exams. 

CONTINUED ON Pace AO 


BY JONATHAN GROVER 


| THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 
cretion time of about 1:30 a.m., the | 


Imagine walking through the air- 
port, looking for the nearest restroom. 
It appears that you have lost your 


| way, and as there is no one in sight, 
| you are unsure of what to do. In this 


future, however, you can simply look 
down at your handheld device and 
receive the required directions. You 


| have only the fluorescentlights above 


| you to thank. 
cases of breast cancer diagnosed | 


| 


Recently, a professor at the Mas- 


| sachusetts Institute of Technology 





has devised a way to transform or- 
dinary fluorescent light fixtures into 
inexpensive data transmitters. Dr. 
Steven Leeb, has created these spe- 


| cially modified fixtures so that they 


can not only beam out illumina- 


| tion, but data as well. Dr. Leeb, who 


teaches circuit design, has accom- 
plished this feat by changing the 
way in which the light fixtures fluc- 
tuate. 

Normal fluorescent lights use a 
device called a ballast to control the 
current required to create light. The 
ballast makes the vapor inside the 
fluorescent tube ionize many times a 
second, creating a flicker that is invis- 
ible to our eyes. By modulating the 
frequency with which the light flick- 
ers it is thus possible to transmit data 
using the lights. 

“The ballast,” as Dr. Leeb claims, 
“is what makes the magic happen.” 
While a normal light would flicker 
with a frequency of 40 kilohertz, 
40,000 times per second, these 
modified lights will flicker with 
slightly different frequencies creat- 
ing digital 1s and Os. 

“The trick is that our ballast 
moves the frequency around in such 


| a way that the light doesn’t flicker 
| visibly,” Dr. Leeb said. 


So does it work? A demonstra- 
tion is given at Dr. Leeb’s company, 
Talking Lights, created in order to 
market the new device. He turns on 
a circular fluorescent fixture and 
enjoys examining the facial expres- 
sions of onlookers as Handel’s 
“Messiah” pours out of speakers 
connected to a photo detector and 
processor. “People get the idea,” he 
likes to say. 

Nonetheless, according to Dr. 
Neil Lupton, president of Talking 
Lights, the process does not end with 
the lights. 

The information sent out by the 
lights must be received and inter- 
preted by some device. This can, for 
instance, be done by inexpensive 
photocells, whose size, including 
photocells, circuits and chips is only 
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Fluorescent lights, found in airports and other 
public places, could be used to transmit data. 


half as large as a pack of cigarettes. 
On the other hand, the information 
must be given to the lights in some 
manner. 

This too, is flexible and inexpen- 


sive. A simpler 
method uses a mi- 
crophone as audio 
input and a wire as 
a device to carry 
sound data to the 
lights, while a more 
complex method 
required lights to 
be wired together 
in a network they 
could be repro- 
grammed_ with 
ease. 

The use of this 
technology is not 
limited to airports. 
Such a lighting sys- 
tem could be in- 
valuable in sub- 
ways, shopping 
malls and other 
highly populated 
complexes. Nor 
are the applica- 
tions of this tech- 
nology limited to 
giving simple mes- 
sages and direc- 
tions. Tests have 
already been con- 
ducted as to the po- 
tential gains of us- 
ing such fixtures as aids to blind 
and brain-damaged patients. 

A recent project sponsored by the 
National Institutes of Health and 
headed by Dr. David Burke, an assis- 





Talking lights: Fluorescent bulbs 


used to transmit data wirelessly 


tant professor at Harvard Medical 
School and director of the brain in- 
jury unit at Spaulding Rehabilitation 
Hospital in Boston, examined the use 
of these Talking Lights with brain- 
damaged patients. 

According to Dr. Burke, “the 

‘ brain-injured can walk around, but 
they can’t organize schedules or re- 
member when to do things.” 

Thus each patient was given a 
handheld computer programmed 
with that day’s schedule as well as the 
necessary locations. 

Aseach patient would pass thelight 
atalocation, the handheld would rec- 
ognize the signal given out by that 
light and cross-reference it with their 
schedule and location. : 

If for example, the patient should 
up fora test as expected, the handheld 
would recognize the light’s signal as 
correct. 

However, ifa patient showed up at 
the wrong test or at the wrong time, 
the handheld would recognize the 
location as incorrect and give the pa- 
tient voice commands regarding 
where to go. 

The results of this study, published 
in the June edition of the Journal of 
Head Trauma Rehabilitation showed 
that patients who used this system 
relied less on directions from hospi- 
tal personnel and arrived at their ap- 
pointments more promptly than 
those without the system. Not too 
bad for a talking light. 





Medical schools to include 


BY MELISSA HUANG 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetrTer 


Medical schools are enriching the 
traditional medical curriculum with 
survey courses that provide an over- 
view of the increasingly popular field 
of alternative medicine. Students at- 
tending medical schools suchas Johns 
Hopkins School of Medicine can ex- 
pect lectures on acupuncture, medi- 
tation, and herbal medicine beyond 
the traditional studies of sicknesses, 
labs oncadavers and bodily functions. 

The new addition to the Johns 
Hopkins curriculum is a wide array 
of practices known as Complemen- 
tary and Alternative Medicine, or 
CAM. Students appreciate the 
school’s effort to bring awareness and 


UpcominGc LECTURES AT HoMEwoop AND JHMI 


Tuesday, October 16 


“Hexosamines as Nutrient Sensors: Their Role in Obesity 


and Type 2 Diabetes” 
Dr. Donald McClain 


Univ of Utah, Division of Endocrinology & Diabetes 
The M. Daniel Lane Conference Center (612 Physiology), 11:00a.m. 


Tuesday, October 16 


“Slab-Mantle-Arc Magma Transfer Complications as 
Demonstrated by Lithium Isotones” 


Dr. Paul Tomascak 


Dept of Geology Univ of Maryland 


305 Olin Hall, 4:00p.m. 


Friday, October 17 


“Geometry and Physics of Proteins” 


Jayanth Banavar 


Professor of Physics Pennsylvania State University 


517 PCTB, 1:30p.m. 


Thursday, October 18 


PreHealth: 2001-2002 Applicant Interview Workshop 


(Participation Required for Mock 
_ Interview) 

PreHealth Advisors/Adrienne 

Alberts, Career Center _ 


Mary Catherine Savage, Dr. Ronald Fishbein, 


Mergenthaler 111, 5:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. 


Friday, October 19 


PreHealth:2001-2002 Mock Interview Workshop 
Mary Catherine Savage, Dr. Ronald Fishbein, PreHealth Advisors 


Interview Rooms, Career Center 


Garland Hall, 3rd Floor,10:00 a.m.-3:00 p.m. 
(Signup required in Preprofessional Advising office, 


3rd Floor Garland Hall) 
Monday, October 22 


“Generation of Plate Tectonics from Mantle Convection: 
Odd Rheologies, Lithospheric-Damage anfd Shear Localization” 


JHU earth & Planetary Sciences 


_ Dr. David Bercovici Dept of Geology & Geophysics Yale Univ 


305 Olin Hall, 4:00p.m. 
Monday, October 22 


PreHealth: Sophomore Informational Meeting 


Mergenthaler 111 


7:00 p.m. to 8:00 p.m. 
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Tuesday, October 23 


“Complement and Reperfusion Injury. So Many Therapeutic 


Targets, So Little Time” 


Gregory L Stahl, PhDAssociate Professor 


Bringham and Women’s Hospital 


Room W2030 Bloomberg School of Public Health, 4:15p.m. 


Wednesday, October 24 


“How Bacteria Talk to Each Other: Regulation of Gene 


Expression by Quorum Sensing” 
Bonnie Bassler, Ph.D. 


Molecular Biology Dept Princeton University 


Carnegie, 12:00p.m. 


Thursday, October 25 


“Modeling and Optimization in Protein and Metabolic Engineering” 


Professor Costas Maranas 


Dept of Chemical Engineering, Penn State University 
Maryland Hall Room 110, 11:00p.m. 


Thursday, October 25 


“Regulated Assembly and Refolding of Membrane Fusion Proteins” 


Frederick M. Hughson, Ph.D. 


Dept of Molecular Biology Princeton University 
Bodian Conference Center, 12:00p.m. 


Thursday, October 25 


“Group II Intron Mobility by Reverse Splicing into DNA and 
Its Potential Applications in Targeted Gene Disruption and 


DNA Insertion” 
Dr. Alan Lambowitz 


Institute for Cellular and Molecular Biology University of Texas at Austin 


517 PCTB, 3:15p.m. 


Thursday, November 1 


“Molecular Mechanisms of Adhesion, Polarization and Invasive 


Growth in Yeast” 
Professor Sean Palecek 


Dept of Chemical Engineering, University of Wisconsin ° 
Maryland Hall Room 110, 11:00a.m. 


Thursday, November 1 


“Control of Stem Cell Self-Renewal by Jak-STAT 
Signaling in Drosophila Spermatogenesis” 


Erika Matunis, Ph.D. 


Dept of Embryology Carnegie Institute of Washington 
Bodian Conference Center, 12:00p.m. 


understanding of the emerging prac- 
tices. 
“T think it is important, if for no 
other reason than some people will 
be using those therapies, whether 
we like it or not,” said Anthony 
Graves, a Johns Hopkins medical 
school student. “It is necessary to 
understand exactly what a patient is 
doing” in order to treat that patient 
effectively. 

Area medical schools also uphold 
the belief that doctors need to fully 
understand what the patient is going 
through in order to treat the illness 
effectively. 

Since the probability of the 
patientis use of the new practices is 
rising, medical schools have in re- 
cent years moved to add informa- 
tion on CAM to their required and 
elective coursework. Both the Johns 
Hopkins University School of Medi- 
cine and the University of Mary- 
land School of Medicine now in- 
clude at least some basic CAM 
lectures in their curricula. 

Theactionisin response toa grow- 
ing embrace of CAM both by health 
care consumers and by the medical 
establishment. 


‘ 


“| think it is important, 
if for no other reason 
than some people will 
be using those 
therapies, whether we 
like it or not. It is | 
necessary to 
understand exactly 
what a patient is 


doing” 
— ANTHONY GRAVES 


In 1992 Congress established the 
Office of Alternative Medicine (now 
called the National Center for 
Complementary and Alternative 
Medicine) at the National Institutes 
of Health. The American Medical: 
Association charter likewise encour- 
ages members to “become better in- 
formed regarding alternative medi- 
cine and to participate in appropriate 
studies of it.” 

In the May 2000 issue of Consumer 
Reports, a poll showed that 35 per- 
cent of respondents had used alter- 


alternative medicine classes 


native treatments during the past two 
years. 

“Our patients are using [alterna- 
tive medicine] and so we need to 
know what things work. We need to 
know what things are dangerous. 
And we need to be able to advise 
our patients, who are asking us 
about these things,” said Adrian 
Dobs, a professor of medicine at 
Johns Hopkins. 

Johns Hopkins school of 
Medicine’s interest in CAM is dra- 
matically escalating. Last year, Hop- 
kins secured an $8 million grant from 
the National Institutes of Health. The 
money supports CAM research, as 
wellasa monthly seminar onalterna- 
tive therapies. 

Professor Dobs pointed out that 
doctors would like to know if any 
alternative therapies might help in 
their healing work. At the same time, 
they wantto besure that uncontrolled 
herbs, such as vitamins are not inter- 
fering with their patients’ mainstream 
treatments. 

“We want physicians to know and 
understand what it is their patients 
are taking,” Dobs said. “Some ofthese 
botanical products have some seri- 
ous side effects, and so we want them 
to know about some of the unique 
issues and problems that face them 
when they care for patients who use 
these things.” 

CAM advocates say there is a 
sound business rationale for encour- 
aging doctors-in-training to take an 
active interest in alternative thera- 
pies. 

Mind-body therapies used to con- 
trol pain and stress could eliminate 
37 percent of visits to the doctor per 
year, according to the Health Educa- 
tion Alliance for Life and Longevity, 
an information resource center in 
Eureka, Calif. 

With American health care spend- 
ing expected to reach the $2.1 trillion 
mark by 2007, the center says, these 
mind-body therapies alone could 
save the country some $54 billion a 
year. 

At the University of Maryland 
School of Medicine, students learn - 
about CAM through 13 hours of re- 
quired coursework, and clinicians 
utilize acupuncture, herbalism and 
meditation in conjunction with con- 
ventional therapies in the treatment 
of chronic conditions. 

“Some of the therapies include 
techniques that have real value, for 
instance in treating chronic pain. 
Sometimes acupuncture or some of 
the [relaxation] techniques can be 
helpful,” said Brian Berman, a pro- 
fessor of family medicine and di- 
rector of the University of Mary- 
land School of Medicine’s 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A9 
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AIDS report released 
in South Africa 


The report, commissioned by the 
Medical Research Council, said AIDS 
would account for one-third of all 
deaths in South Africa this year — 
and nearly two-thirds by 2010 with- 
out radical changes in personal be- 
havior and more government action 
to fight the disease. 

“South Africa is experiencin 
HIV/AIDS epidemic v shattering 
dimensions,” the report said. “These 
shocking results need to galvanize 
efforts to minimize the devastation of 
the epidemic,” 

The government, which has 
drawn widespread criticism for its 
handling of the AIDS crisis, wanted 
to delay the report’s release until 
December to coincide with publi- 
cation of another set of AIDS statis- 
tics compiled by Statistics South 
Africa, a government agency. AIDS 
activists accused the government of 
suppressing the report to hide the 
extent of the crisis. 

However, a partial copy of the re- 
port was leaked to the media, and the 
government decided to allow its re- 
lease. Statistics South Africa called the 
study badly flawed, saying the samples 
were not representative and assump- 
tionsaboutthe probability ofHIV trans- 
mission were not necessarily accurate. 

Using a lower transmission rate 
would reduce the number of pro- 
jected AIDS deaths by 2010 to be- 
tween one million and two million, 
Statistics South Africa said. Anesti- 
mated 4.7 million South Africans 
are infected with HIV. 

Rob Dorrington, a professoratthe 
University of Cape Town’s Center for 
Actuarial Research and one of the 
report’s authors, said Statistics South 
Africa’s assessment of the report was 
“prime evidence of the little knowl- 
edge or experience they have in this 
area. 

Their calculations produced re- 
sults that did not correlate with AIDS 

‘data gathered from‘surveys at prena- 
tal clinics, he said. 

The report was reviewed by some 
of the world’s leading scientists and 
statisticians, and its data correlated 
with data produced by UNAIDS and 
other organizations that measure 
HIV/AIDS statistics, said Dr. 
Malegapuru Makgoba, president of 
the Medical Research Council, an 
autonomous research body funded 
by the government. 

The report estimated AIDS will 
account for 44.7 percent of adult 
deaths in South Africa this year and 
78.6 percent by 2010. The disease will 
kill 194,892 people this year and 
779,098 in 2010, it estimated. 

The researchers said a program to 
administer AIDS drugs through the 
public health system could signifi- 
cantly reduce the future infection rate. 
The government says the drugs are 
too expensive. 

Health Minister Manto 
Tshabalala-Msimang told law- 
makers Tuesday the government 
was confident its programs to deal 
with the pandemic were appro- 
priate, and said surveys showed 
the rate of new infections over the 
past two years appeared to be lev- 
eling off. 


Cosmonauts take 
spacewalk 


Two Russian cosmonauts took a | 


spacewalk Monday to hang science 
experiments — and a sign advertis- 
ing Kodak outside the international 
space station. 

“Don’t rush it. Just take it easy,” 
Russian Mission Control cautioned 


Computer industry looks to the brain 


as amodel of the 


BY DAVID MERRICK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


As the computer industry steadily 
advances, so too does the technology 


| which supports the highly complex 


as the men popped open the hatch | 


250 miles above Earth. 


Monday, they went out toattacha 
cargo crane and other equipment 
to the newest addition to the space 
station, a Russian docking com- 
partment that doubles as an exit 
for spacewalkers. 

This time, the cosmonautsventured 
alittle farther on the Russian side of the 
orbiting complex. When informed they 
were the first spacewalkers at a particu- 
lar spot, one of them joked: “You're 
right; we cannot see any footprints or 
handprints here.” 

Tyurin and Dezhurov installed a 
Russian experiment to evaluate con- 
tamination from jet exhaust. Then, in 
a much more difficult job, they at- 
tached three suitcase-size trays of ex- 
periments provided by the Japanese 
Space Agency. 

The trays contain hundreds of 
scientific samples, including 
paint, metals, adhesives, film and 
silica aerogels, a type of ultralight 
foam. Scientists want to see how 
the materials fare in the harsh 
environment of space and, in par- 
ticular, how well they protect 
against space debris. 

The $1 million worth of science 
samples will be returned to Earth for 
analysis in one to three years, along 
with any tiny bits of embedded space 
junk. Japanese researchers hope to 
study the fragments to see where they 
came from. 

Before going back inside, the 
cosmonauts removed a placard 
depicting the Russian flag and re- 
placed it with a sign for Eastman 
Kodak Co. Both the flag and 
Kodak placards are made of ma- 
terials that the Russians want to 
test for durability. 

The 1-by-1 1/2 -foot sign is red 
and yellow, with the Kodak logo and 
the words “Take Pictures. Further.” 

In a deal announced last year, 
Kodak agreed to set up an Internet 
site to provide views of space station 
construction. 

The Russian Space Agency prom- 
ised to deliver and operate cameras in 
and outside its service module, and 
to erect a sign showing the Kodak 
logo. 

Russian space authorities are vet- 
eran pitchmen, having frequently 
launched commercial banners to the 
former Mir space station and even 
commercial products to this space 
station, called Alpha. 

The spacewalk ended, after six 
hours, witha fewtense moments. The 
cosmonauts could not get a latch on 
the hatch to close properly behind 
them and they had to use a pry bar to 
force it into position. 

Russia’s Mission Control near 
Moscow was in charge of the 
spacewalk. NASA flight controllers 
observed from Houston. 





Hopkins med school 
to change curriculum 


CONTINUED ON PAGE Ag 
complementary medicine program. 


Berman said that with so many 


people using alternative therapies, 
physicians canand should bring their 
skills of scientific analysis to bear in 
order to ascertain the validity of these 


techniques. Moreover, the university 
is eager to promote the basic premisé 


that underlies most of the various 
‘CAM therapies, the idea that people 
aremore than just parts. 
“We want ete to be thinking 
more about treating the whole pa- 
‘tient: Not just treating the back pain, 


ing the person with back 
inp aleo treating ENP? epeaiuore 


- holistic viewpoint, or atleast to know 


pain, We want 


about roach,” Berman said. 
ero aoe the field of CAM ap- 
‘plaud the intentions of these pro- 
thea but say such efforts have not 


Ie ee decade there has 
been an increased 

sted 
ett ae not seen a lot of schools 
that have really. put into their cur- 
ricula a full course on complemen- 
tary and alternative medicine,” said 


William Haskell, a professor of medi- 
cine at Stanford University in Cali- 
fornia who has studied alternative 
medicine on behalf of the Office of 
Alternative Medicine at the National 
Institutes of Health. 

In addition to wanting more for- 
mal coursework for medical students, 
Haskell said he also would like to see 
more CAM-related information pro- 
vided to physicians who already are 
in practice. 

“It would be very helpful for con- 
tinuing medical education run by ex- 
isting medical schools to try to ensure 
that information on CAM therapies 
is included as a part of their curricu- 
lum,” he said, adding that to a small 
degree “that is starting to happen. 
The number of courses and work- 
shops being offered by departments 
of continuing medical education is 
steadily increasing.” 

The medical schools{ steady at- 
tempttoadaptto thealternativetreat- 
ments of a growing proportion of the 
population isa great start for effective 
practice of a new generation of doc- 
tors. 








hardware and software upon which 
the industry is founded. IBM senior 
vice president Paul M. Horn, who 
oversees the company’s research labs 
will be distributing 75,000 copies of 


| the 39-page paper he wrote address- 
It was the second spacewalk in | page pap e e 


as many weeks for Mikhail Tyurin | 
and Vladimir Dezhurov. Last | 


ing the growing complexity problem 
in the computer industry. 

His paper, which addresses what 
he calls the inext grand challenge,” 
will be distributed at the Agenda con- 
ference in Scottsdale, Ariz. Horn 
highlights his concerns that, “we have 
a growing crisis on our hands.” 

The paper will be sent out to com- 
puter science researchers in univer- 
sities, national labs and private sec- 
tor companies across the globe. IBM 
has also announced thatit will pledge 
millions of dollars to 50 research 
projects at collages throughout the 


| next three to five years to take on the 


complexity challenge. 

The complexity problem has been 
plaguing computer engineers and sci- 
entists for nearly three decades, ever 
since IBM released its 360 mainframe 
in 1964, and brought computers into 
the mainstream business and govern- 
ment world. Hardware advances usu- 
ally proceed software and this causes 
large problems in the struggle for soft- 
ware to keep up. 

As faster and more complex hard- 
ware is developed software engineers 
are pushed to write programs to take 
advantage of the system’s capabili- 
ties. Hardware has become incred- 
ibly complex as well. New micropro- 
cessors now contain billions of 
transistors in the space of a postage 
stamp. Itis almost impossible for any 
one person to comprehend the intri- 








cate architecture of the entire com- 
puter chip at once, therefore, proces- 
sors are now designed by teams of 
several hundred people. 

Frederick P. Brooks Jr., one of the 
architects of the IBM 360 said, “Com- 
plexity is the business we are in, and 
complexity is what limits us.” 

The complexity problem even at- 
tracted the attention of NATO, which 
sponsored a conference centered 
around concerns dealing with the 
“software crisis,” and its effect on the 
economic health and military pre- 
paredness of the West. 

Horn’s paper highlights the many 
problems associated with the com- 
plexity issue but also suggests a plan 
for solving the problem. When Horn 
calls, “autonomic computing,” is es- 
sentially a biological way of dealing 
with the growing complexity of com- 
puters, through a higher level of au- 
tomation. 


comple 
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Horn likens it to the human body, 
which is able to do many of the basic 
functions, like heartbeat, breathing 
and digestion in response to chang- 
ing conditions without conscience 
thought. 

The human body “does all this 
without any conscious recognition or 
effort on your part,” he writes. “This 
allows you to think about what you 
want to do and not how you'll do it: 
youcan makea mad dash for the train 
without having to calculatehow much 
faster to breathe and pump your 
heart.” 

Horn suggests that a computer 
should be able to handle similar basic 
tasks automatically as well. He pro- 
poses the developmentofsystemsand 
software that can automatically re- 
spond to changes in their environ- 
ment and can adapt to these changes 
to protect and heal themselves. 

Horn believes that automated sys- 






MIKE FISCHER/NEWS- 
Increasingly complex computers require a new means of design technology. 


temsare the key to the com- 
plexity problem because be 
sees human maintenance, In 
the form of fixing and de- 
bugging, as the bottleneck 
to the industry’s advance- 
ment. 

Addressing the support 
network of people desig- 
nated to maintain computer 
systems Hornsays, “They're 
all managing the complex- 
ity we’ve created in the in- 
formation technology in- 
dustry. The only way to get 
efficiency gains in informa- 
tion technology is to take 
some of the people out.” 

The technology support 
industry is growing rapidly 
because of a huge demand 
for qualified people to main- 
tain the ever expanding net- 
works. Horn points to the 
annual growth of 15,000 em- 
ployees in the computer service in- 
dustry as a sign of the complexity 
problem. The industry is expected to 
grow by over 100 percent over the 
next six years. 

“There just aren’t enough skilled 
people,” Horn said. “If we don’t do 
something, we’ll be a services indus- 
try, and the industry won’t grow. 
We’re already headed in that direc- 
tion.” 

Hornasserts that the problem can 
only be solved through cooperation 
between the computer companies. He 
believes that these companies should 
focus on topics such as adaptive al- 
gorithms for software agents, self- 
healing server computers, artificial 
intelligence and control theory, all of 
which IBM has research underway. 

“We're certainly trying to push 
academic research in this direction,” 
Horn said, “because we think it’s an 
important direction.” 


ity problem 
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Anthrax: a scientific look at the tiny bacterium 


that has ignited huge public health concerns 


BY MARGO PEITRAS 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


With anthrax recently becoming a 
major threat to America’s safety, there 
has been much unease in the world of 
science causing researchers around 
the country to dive into discovering 
ways of safegaurding against the dan- 
gerous white powdery substance, the 
form that is known to have threat- 
ened groups of America in the past 
month. 

Anthrax is an acute infectious dis- 
ease that can be found in nature. It is 
caused by the bacterium Bacillus 
anthracis, which forms spores and oc- 
curs in the vertebrates of herbivores 
such as cattle and sheep. If a human is 
exposed to the infected animal or it’s 
tissue, he can become infected cutane- 
ously, gastrointestinally, or through 
inhalation. Although uncommoninthe 
United States, the spores can live in the 
soil of farming regions for many years 
and humans can become infected from 
evenhandling theinfected animal prod- 
ucts or eating undercooked meat from 
infected animals. 

There are varied symptoms of an- 
thrax infection depending on the 
manner in which it was contracted. 
The most common manner has been 
cutaneous (skin), through which 
about twenty percent of untreated 
cases result in death. he symptoms 
include a bump that looks like an 
insect bite but develops into an ulcer 
with a black area in the center and 
swelling of the lymph glands in areas 
surrounding the ulcer. This is treat- 
able with antimicrobial therapy. 

Intestinal infection of anthrax is 
characterized by nausea, loss of ap- 
petite, vomiting, fever, abdominal 
pain, vomiting of blood, and severe 
diarrhea. This form of the disease re- 
sults in death in approximately 40 
percent of all cases. 

The form of infection that is most 
feared is through inhalation. Initially 
the symptoms resemble a common 
cold, but in days a human will un- 
dergo severe breathing problems and 
can go into shock. Inhalation is usu- 
ally fatal. Infection occurs when 
spores enter the lungs and migrate to 
the lymph nodes. There they change 
to bacterial form and multiply to pro- 
duce toxins causing the mentioned 
symptoms. The toxins are respon- 
sible for destroying structures in the 
chest and causing bleeding. ( 

Possibly even more feared, is the 
fact that anthrax can also be engi- 
neered to enhance the deadly effects 
is taking its hold on our country in 
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Anthraxcan be spread through contact with contaminated soil as shown. 


the face of the recent terrorist attacks. 
Anthrax is very easy to manufacture 
and can be easily spread throughout 
the air to cover a large area. There- 
fore, the threat of infection by inhala- 
tion is very serious and very danger- 
ous. 

In America, a vaccine for anthrax 
was developed in the 1950’s and 
1960’s when there was ahigh threat to 
American troopsin Koreaand South- 
west Asia. It was licensed by the Food 
and Drug Administration in 1970 and 
has since been given to veterinarians, 
workers in wool factories and live- 
stock workers among others. The way 
the vaccine works is to help the im- 
mune system fight against the growth 
of bacteria and the production of the 
toxins that lead to disease and death. 

Since humans cannot be used in 
clinical trials for the vaccine in re- 
search, rhesus monkeys were used to 
examine the effectiveness of the vac- 
cine. 25 monkeys were vaccinated 
with 2 doses and challenged with an- 
thrax aerosol 8-38 weeks later to 
which all survived. 10 monkeys were 
vaccinated at zero and two weeks then 
were challenged with anthrax aerosol 
two years later. Nine of them sur- 
vived. 10 monkeys were vaccinated 
only one time and challenged with 
anthrax aerosol six weeks later from 
which all survived. 20 monkeys vac- 
cinated at zero and four weeks then 
were challenged with anthrax aerosol 
10 to 20 weeks later. 18 survived. 

Recent findings by researchers at 
Harvard Medical School were re- 

leased just a couple of weeks ago as to 
their study of a drug that neutralizes 
the deadly toxins caused by the an- 
thrax infection. This drug was tested 


on rats as they were injected with ten 
times the lethal dose of anthrax toxin 
along with the newly developed toxin 
inhibitor. The rats did not experience 
symptoms for as long as one week 
whereas they normally would have 
dies within a few hours of this expo- 
sure. These findings are evidence that 
a drug such as this can be a possible 
ally against anthrax. 

The problem with antibiotics is that 


they cannot kill the toxin that the bac- 
terium secretes. The administration of 
the drugis futile ifthe toxins arealready 
present in large amounts since they are 
the cause of the symptoms that lead to 
death. The toxins are actually com- 
posed of protease (protein-digesting 
enzyme) and seven small pieces attach 
to the host cell to form a pore. The 
protease can slide through this pore 
into the cell to destroy the inside of the 
cell. Theresearched antitoxin isa series 
of more than 20linked copies ofasmall 
protein. They can latch onto the pore 
to prevent the protease from entering 
the cell. 

There is also the possibility of us- 
ing an altered form ofthe protein that 
forms the pore as an antitoxin. R. 
John Collier, from Harvard, writes 
that, “It would be hard for a 
bioterrorist to finda strain ofanthrax 
that could resist either approach, be- 
cause the toxin has only a few prob- 
ably inconsequential differences from 
strain to strain.” 

There are many medical advances 
on the frontier in regards to the treat- 
mentand prevention ofanthrax. With 
the United States budget on Anti- 
Terrorism increased from the $11 bil- 
lion spent last year, the research will 
continue and we will see many ad- 
vances in the near future. 
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Women’s Soccer scored with ease in their victory against the GreenTerror, improving their record to 10-3-1. 


W. Soccer's offense surges 


CONTINUED From A12 
sophomore midfielder Leah Blom, 
resulting in the third goal of the game 
for the Blue Jays. Hopkins failed to 
capitalize on any of their offensive 
surges in the second half, but when 
the final buzzer sounded, the Blue 
Jays recorded their ninth victory of 
the season. 

“We scored three goals early in the 
first half,” said senior midfielder 
Karen Hirsch, “and then we tried to 
focus on settling the game and work- 
ing on aspects of our game that will 
help in tough matches.” 

Western Maryland proved not to 
bemuchcompetition for the Blue Jays, 
as they were the victims of a 7-1 rout- 
ing on Tuesday. Senior forward Kacey 
Foster opened the scoring in the fifth 
minute of the game off an assist from 
Collabella. Three minutes later, fresh- 


man midfielder Kathleen Turley capi- 
talized on a feed from Blom to give 
the Blue Jays a 2-0 advantage. 





We looked really good. 


~-We were not 


expecting to score 


that many goals. 
—KAREN HIRSCH 





Western Maryland managed to 
record a goal not long after falling 
two goals behind, but from there the 
Green Terror could not deter 
Hopkins from implementing some 


offensive terror of their own. Goals 
by Foster, followed by freshman for- 
ward Jen Baldwin gave the Blue Jays a 
4-1 advantage within the first 15 min- 
utes of the game. Junior midfielder 
Jill Minger added to the Blue Jay lead 
with a goal in the 20th minute, while 
Baldwin ended the first half scoring 
with an unassisted goal two minutes 
later. 

In the second half, sophomore 
midfielder Aline Bernard capped the 
scoring off an assist from Minger, 
giving the Blue Jays the lead they 
would take to the locker room. 

“We looked really good. We were 
not expecting to score that many 
goals,” added Hirsch. 

The Blue Jays will go for their third 
straight victory, as they will be pitted 
against Washington College on 
Thursday. 





Men's Soccer beaten by Stockton 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
sophomore forward Chad 
Tarabolous before Wednesday 
night’s game. 

After the contest, freshman goal- 
keeper Gary Kane, Jr. described the 
loss as “disappointing.” The results 
were drastically different against 
Moravian earlier in the week. 

The Blue Jays did get off to a slow 
start early on,for the most part fail- 
ing to apply the intense offensive 
pressure that has become character- 
istic of the Jays’ veteran team, but 
they prevailed with a 3-0 victory. 

The lone bright spot of the first 
half occurred just under 10 minutes 
into the contest, when the Blue Jays 
put themselves gn the board by vir- 
tue of Tarabolous’ unassisted goal. 
The score marked his eighth of the 
year and gave the Jaysa slim lead that 
they would hold onto for much of the 
remainder of the game. 

“Besides the early goal, we came 
out pretty slow. We definitely stayed 





Cross-Country 


focused though because Moravian has 
a good record and they’ve played a 
couple of pretty good teams,” says 
Tarabolous. 

It was not until the 73rd minute 
that they scored their next goal when 
senior midfielder Ryan Kitzen 
scored unassisted to give the Blue 
Jays a 2-0 advantage. Tarabolous 
helped add the final touch when he 
passed to senior forward Matt 
Doran for a header into goal late in 
the game. 

Freshman goalkeeper Gary Kane, 
Jr. did all he could to preserve the 
shutout, finishing with four saves on 
the day en route to recording his 
fourth shutout of the season. 

With the win, the Jays ended 
Moravian’s five game winning streak 
and worsened that team’s overall 
record to 10-3-1. 

Despite the victory against 
Moravian, the Blue Jays also remained 
ranked No. 11 this week by the Na- 
tional Soccer Coaches Association of 


gets 


better with each meet 


ConrTINUED From Pace A11 
lowed with a 33rd place finish at a 
time of 28:38, and junior Jamie Parks 
finished in 38th place with a time of 
ee eS 
We had a strong 
showing as many 
people on the team 
realized that they 
aren't too far off 
beating some quality 


Division | opponents. 
—HEAD COACH BOBBY 
VAN ALLEN 





28:56. 

Sophomore Steven Chu suffered 
an injury at the meet and was forced 
to withdraw. Freshmen Eric Scrivner 
and Dan Raposa were both out due to 
illness. 

_ “The men didn’t fare as well, as we 
are still very shorthanded,’ ” Van Allen 
explained. 

- The teams will return to action on 
Oct. 27 at the Centennial Conference 


Championships in Carlisle, Pa. Van 
Allen hopes thathis runners who have 
been injured throughout the season 
will be able to run at the meet. 
“Although we came up short 
against some of the top area teams, 
we had a strong showing as many 


people on the team realized that they. 


aren’t too far off beating some quality 
Division I opponents,” said Van 
Allen. “With the improvement this 
team has made throughout the sea- 
son, coupled with their overwhelm- 
ing determination and perseverance, 
I don’t doubt for a second that this 
team will be ready for the Conference 
Championships in two weeks.” 
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America (NSCAA). The Jays’ loss 
against Richard Stockton could have 
asignificantimpacton these rankings 
next week, however, because Stock- 
ton is ranked No. 18 and the rankings 
were released before that game was 
played Wednesday night. 

As a result of the Blue Jays’ out- 
standing play during the season, sev- 
eral Hopkins players also received 
personal accolades during the week: 
One such honor went to senior for- 
ward Aerik Williams who was named 
co-Player-of-the-Week for the Cen- 
tennial Conference. 

Last Wednesday in a 4-0 win 
against Haverford, Williams set the 
all-time conference record for assists 
with 34. He eclipsed the team record 
for assists earlier this season and has 
scored four goals while adding seven 
assists this year. 

Doran also inched closer to simi- 
lar recognition. His goals in the 
Moravian and Richard Stockton 
games gave him the team leader for 
goals scored this season; he has to- 
talled already 14. 

Additionally, he moved closer to 
the Hopkins and Centennial Confer- 
ence records for career goals and as- 
sists. 

After losing to non-division op- 
ponent Richard Stockton last night, 
the Blue Jays will finish the regular 
season with three games, all against 
Centennial Conference opponents. 
They will play the first of these games 
at Carlisle, Pa. where they will take on 
Dickinson College at 12 p.m. on Sat- 
urday. 

“We're just trying to take things 
one gameatatime,” says Tarabolous. 
“We have to concentrate on winning 
these last games and finishing the sea- 
son strong.” 


SPRING BREAK 2002 
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BY SAGAR THAKER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins Field Hockey 
team had a very successful last week 
which consisted of two games, em- 
phasizing the point that the Blue Jays 
do not roll over. The win-filled week 
contrasted the early parts of this sea- 
sonas they played some clutch games 
and came out winning as they fin- 
ished 2-0 for the week. 

Their game on Tuesday against 
| Western Maryland College whichalso 
happens to be a Centennial Confer- 
ence game had been postponed due 
to weather. Nonetheless, they showed 
that they were pulling together and 
won some close games. 

Their first win of the past week 


————————— 
It was a do-or-die 
game for us. To get 
into the Centennial 
Conference 


Tournament we would 


have to win this game. 
—JENNY FARELLY 





| came against the College of Notre 
Dame. Senior Ashley Robbins scored 
the one and only goal for either team 
part way through the first half. 

This was a memorable goal as it 
made her the leading scorer for 
Hopkins with six this year, and also 
tied her for second place in Blue Jay 
history with 36 career goals. 

The 1-0 lead was maintained by 
the Blue Jays as they held the College 
of Notre Dame to only 10 shots 
through the entire game, and grasped 
| the shutout victory. The Gators have 
| had a history of difficulty against the 
| Blue Jays, as they have lost 19 of 20 






















































Field Hockey squeaks by 
Swarthmore, CONDOM 








encounters for all time. 

Their second game came on Sat- 
urday versus Swarthmore College, 
who happens to be in the Centennial 
Conference, making the game even 
more important. Hopkins being 2-3 
and thus below .500 they needed the 
win to enter the tournament. 

“Tt was a do-or-die game for us.” 
explains sophomore Jenny Farelly, 
“to get into the Centennial Confer- 
ence Tournament we would have to 
win this game.” 

The Blue Jays looked to get on the 
board fast and first. They did only 50 
seconds into the game with an assist 
and goal by freshmen Kate Mandel 
and Anna Rehwinkel. Rehwinkel’s 
first career goal gave Hopkins the 1-0 
edge, but this was only until 
Swarthmore scoreda goal with alittle 
over 14 minutes left in the first half. 

The game tied, the Blue Jays re- 
sponded the only way they could, by 
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The Field Hockey team staves elimination by defeating Swarthmore. 


scoring and then holding their 2-1 
lead to the end of the game. The goal 
came at the hands of Kelly Hewitt, 
and helped lift Hopkins to its first two 
game win streak this season. 

The Lady Jays hoped to extend 
this streak on Tuesday night, but with 
the game postponed, they will have to 
wait. 

The team’s overall record stands 
at 5-8, but their Centennial Confer- 
ence record is 3-3, which happens to 
be good enough, at the moment, any- 
way, to putting them in fourth place 
standing. 

With four spots available from the 
conference, if they can maintain their 
current standing, or even improve the 
Jays will make it into the tournament. 

The Blue Jays will face some must- 
wins, and if they hope to have a’ 
postseason, their current hunger and’ 
intensity mightbe enough to get them 
there. 
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Football third in conference 


CONTINUED From Pace Al2 
zone, effectively giving Muhlenburg 
a safety and upping the lead to 16-7. 
Off the free kick, the Mules returned 
the ball to the Hopkins one yard-line. 
The Mules quickly knocked in their 
third touchdown on the day, making 
the score 22-7. 

The Jays responded in the fourth 
quarter, once again scoring through 
the air on a 37-yard pass from 
Heleniak to sophomore fullback Kyle 
Miller, 22-14. However, the touch- 
down was too little toolateas the Jays’ 
final scoring drive to tie the game was 
broken up when Heleniak through 
an interception on the Muhlenburg 


eS Se 
On offense, the Jays 


were simply unable to 
put the ball in the end 
zone. 





four yard-line. 

On offense, the Jays were simply 
unable to put the ball in the end zone. 
However, on that day the offense was 
able to amass 390 yards, 277 of which 





| 
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The Blue Jays amassed 390 yards of offense yet only two touchdowns. 


came from thehands ofHeleniak who 
was 21-of-43. 

Senior wide receiver Zach Baylin 
had seven receptions for 94 yards. 
His seven receptions move Baylin into 
atie for fourth on the Centennial Con- 
ference career reception numbers 
with 169 career receptions. 

The loss drops the Jays to third 


in the conference behind 


Muhlenburg and Western Mary- 
land. They go on to play Dickinson 
College in two weeks, a team that 
has given the Jays a hard time in 
years past. 

“Playing Dickinson is a huge chal- 
lenge for us,” said Margraff. “We 
haven’t won thereinacouple ofyears, 
and for some reason its always tough 
to win against them.” 





Cross-Country improving 
but not ready for primetime 


BY JEFF KATZENSTEIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


On Oct. 13, the Hopkins mensand 
womens cross country teams com- 
peted with Division I schools in the 
University of Maryland Invitational 
and came away with somewhat dis- 
appointing results. The men finished 
sixth out of six teams, while the 
women placed fifth out of seven 
teams, only 13 points away from 
third-place Towson. 

“Basically the meet didn’t go too 
well,” head coach Bobby Van Allen 
remarked. 

Sophomore Heather Blair led the 
women with a seventh place finish 
and a personal-record time of 19:56. 


The meet marked Blair’s return to the 
team’s lineup. Junior Hilary Knipe, 





The women ran really 
strong today, even 
without two of our key 


runners. 


—HEAD COACH BOBBY 
VAN ALLEN 





who had been the top finisher for the 
Jays in the last four meets, finished in 
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23rd place at 20:31, while freshman 
Tiffany Miceli grabbed 28th place 
witha time of 20:42. The women were 
somewhat short-handed, as two of 
the top seven runners, freshman 
Peggy Chu and senior Stephanie 
Black, were out. 

“The women ran really strong to- 
day, even without two of our key run- 
ners. We will take a lot of experience 
out of this meet which will help us 
prepare for our Conference Champi- 
onships in two weeks,” Van Allen 
commented. 

For the men, Senior John 
Apperson led the pack for the second 
straight week with a 27th place finish 
at 28:02. Junior Dave Courson fol- 

CONTINUED ON PaGE A10 


and 


Student athlete of the week: 
Soccer's Shannon O’Mally 





BY KAREN HIRSCH 


| THe JouNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


Shannon O’Malley waltzes into 
the soccer locker room with her red 
hair streaming behind her and a gi- 
ant grin on her face. “Hey every- 
one,” she exclaims, “how were your 
days?” Amid the responses from her 


| teammates, Shannon manages to 
dress for practice and make sure 


everyone else is doing well. Known 
by her teammates and friends for 
her positive outlook and caring at- 
titude, Shannon is botha leader and 


| | a friend to all who know her. She is 


also the co-captain of the women’s 


| varsity soccer team. 


Shannon started playing soccer 
when she was only two years old. As 
the only child of a soccer-playing fa- 
ther, she learned to kicka ball almost 
as soon as she learned to walk. She 
played as a center midfielder on an 
all-boys team until she was eight years 
old. She joined a girls travel team the 
next year, and when the goalie got 


| hurt, she stepped in for a temporary 


position change. 

Twelve years later Shannon is still 
playing in the goal. After performing 
well in her cameo appearance, she 
began to play goalie on her select and 


| state teams. She continued to play as 
| acenter halfback for her high school 


teams, but since coming to Hopkins, 
she has devoted herself solely to the 
goalie position. She has clearly found 
a position that suits her, as teammate 


| Lindsay Vodoklys recently ex- 


claimed, “Shannon does things with 
the ball that I never thought were 
possible.” 

After being recruited by several 
Division I schools, Shannon chose to 
attend Johns Hopkins for both the 
soccer and the academics. Shannon 
saw significant playing timeasa fresh- 
man and has been the starting keeper 
for the last two years. 

She was voted captain at the end of 
her sophomore season, a tribute to 
her leadership and quality playing 
skills. Teammate Aline Bernard says, 
“Shannon is an excellent player and 
leader, but she is also someone you 
can talk to at any time. She is always 
willing to listen and help, no matter 
how busy she is.” 

While the women’s soccer team 
has had several disappointments 
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Women’s Soccer goalkeeper Shannon O’Mally poses with Millie Hirsch. 


this season, Shannon remains posi- 
tive about the outlook for the rest of 
the year. The team lost two confer- 
ence matches, to Muhlenberg and 
Gettysburg, and tied conference op- 
ponent Dickinson 0-0. However, 
due to the new Centennial Confer- 
ence policies, the team still has a 
chance at winning the conference 
title. In previous years, the cham- 
pion was decided based on regular 
season play. 

This year, the top four teams at 
the end of the regular season play in 
a single elimination tournament to 
determine the conference cham- 
pion. As such, Johns Hopkins only 
has to finish in the top four to gain 
a bid to the tournament. Shannon 
is confident that the team will make 
it to the tournament and avenge 
their losses. 

Shannon credits the strong de- 
fense with the team’s success this 
year. The team has played several 
tough opponents, including the 
number one ranked College of New 
Jersey. She feels that the team has 
typically been slow in the first half 
of gamesandhas “had alittle trouble 
putting the ball in the net.” With 
some formation adjustments and a 
renewed team spirit, Shannon is 
confident that the rest of the season 
will be successful. > 

In addition to soccer, Shannon 
is also involved in several other ac- 
tivities at Johns Hopkins. Asa pre- 
med psychology major, Shannon 
balances varsity soccer with 
mentoring, overseeing the intramu- 
ral sports program and maintain- 
ing a GPA above 3.3. During the 
spring, Shannon mentors an inner 


city youth once a week. 

She cites teaching him to read as 
one of her most memorable experi- 
ences at Hopkins. She is also the head 
supervisor of intramural sports. Her 
responsibilities include scheduling 
games, organizing referees and deal- 
ing with feuding fraternity guys dur- 
ing heated games of intramural bas- 
ketball. 

Shannon has also had significant 
experience in medical settings. Asan 
intern at Franklin General Hospital 
on Long Island this summer, Shan- 
non shadowed several physicians and 
particularly enjoyed watching heart 
surgeries. Despite her interest in sur- 
gery, Shannon wants to return to Long 
Island, N.Y. for medical school and 
specialize in pediatrics. She hopes to 
eventually start her own pediatrics 
practice and coach soccer in her free 
time. 

Shannon also places a strong em- 
phasis on her family. Her parents 
and two golden retriever puppies 
make the long trek from Long Island 
to nearly every game. Shannon’s fa- 
ther can frequently be heard hollering 
at the referees or encouraging the 
team. 

Shannon O’Malley is a key factor 
in the womens soccer team’s success 
this season. She is a leader on and off 
the field. Fellow junior Lauren 
Hanlon says, “There is one thing that 
is very important for a goalkeeper to 
possess: trust in her teammates. Sh- 
annon has a lot of confidence in us, 
and we trust her completely.” With 
praise like that, there is not doubt 
that Shannon will continue to find 
success in whatever she chooses to 
pursue. 
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CALENDAR 


Friday 


Field Hockey v. Eastern Mennonite — 7 p.m. 


Saturday 


Field Hockey v. Muhlenberg — 7 p.m. 
Volleyball v. Franklin & Marshall — 12 p.m. 
Women’s Soccer v. Mary Washington —1p.m. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


Moochie Norris was placed on the injured list 
with insomnia several years ago while with 
the Seattle Supersonics. He recently signed a 
lucrative, long-term deal with the lowly 
Houston Rockets, which hopefully will help 
him sleep better at night. 
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Volleyball improved to 14-12 and 5-2 in the Centennial Conference. 


Volleyball tops .500 


BY JUSTIN KOSORIS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


Blue Jays Volleyball completed a 
very successful week, winning all 
three of their games and improving 
to 14-12 overall and 5-2 in Centen- 
nial Conference play. At home, on 
Wednesday, the Jays swept the Wash- 
ington Shorewomen before winning 
both games in a tri-match against 
Dickinson and Ursinus on Saturday. 

Versus Washington, Hopkins 
posted impressive numbers en route 
to a 3-0 win. Senior outside hitter 
Emily Miller led the charge with 11 
kills and 13 digs. Juniors Sarah Payne 

and Liz Breese added a combined 18 
kills in the middle position, while 
freshman setter Betsy Baydala totaled 
35 assists and three aces. 

In Collegetown, Pa., Hopkins first 
played Dickinson, winning a close 
match in five games, four of which 
were decided by three points or less. 

Helping Hopkins pull through 
with a win were Miller, Breese, and 
Payne, who had 23, 15 and nine kills, 
respectively. Baydala chipped in with 
a massive 46 assists, while freshman 
right side hitter Erin Trish hadateam- 
and career-high 26 digs. 

The next match was against home 
team Ursinus, whom the Jays beat, 
with alittle more breathing room this 
time, in four games. Miller put in 18 
kills, while freshman outside hitter 
Betsy Farmer and Breese each got 10 
kills to contribute to the win. Trish 


once again led the team with 22 digs, 
and Baydala remained a force, rack- 
ing up 38 assists and 19 digs. 

Hopkins is definitely on a roll 
heading into the final weeks of the 
season. 

Payne said of the weekend 
matches, “Our team is playing better 
now than we have at any other point 
during the season. We showed our- 
selves this past weekend at Ursinus 
that we have what it takes to win con- 
ference games.” 

The Jays also finally broke well 
into .500 territory to finish the week. 
The squad has been at .500 before, 
but had never broken the mark un- 
til this week. This achievement lets 
the Jays focus more on their ulti- 
mate test: the Conference Champi- 
onships. 

“We definitely aren’t expected... 
to make a strong showing in the Con- 
ference Tournament, but sometimes 
that’s the position to be in. We can 
take the Conference bystorm!” added 
Payne. 

The next week will test the resolve 
of the Lady Jays, with home games on 
Wed, Oct.’17 against Gettysburg and 
Sat, Oct. 20 against returning confer- 
ence champs Franklin & Marshall. 

Payne hasconfidence that the team 
will finish strong in these last few 
games leading to the championships: 

“We havea lot of weapons, and no 
one is ready for them. We control 
our own fate in the conference; itis all 
up to us to get it done!” 





Men’s Soccer snaps 
nine game win streak 


BY ERIC RIDGE 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The Men’s Soccer team sawits nine 
game winning streak come to an end 
Wednesday night in heartbreaking 
fashion when the Blue Jays fell victim 
to Richard Stockton, 4-2, in Pomona, 
NewJersey. The defeat at the hands of 
Stockton marked the Blue Jays first 
loss in over a month as their overall 
record fell to 12-2.The loss also fol- 
lowed what had started as a positive 
week for the Blue Jays, who beat 
Moravian, 3-0, on Saturday. The 
game against Richard Stockton be- 


gan badly and ended that way for the _ 





; Soccer broke their win streak, their record now standing at 12-2. 


Blue Jays, who fell behind early by the 
score of 1-0 and were never able to 
take the lead. Remarkably, the Jays 
rallied to tie 2-2 later in the game by 
virtue of goals scored by junior de- 
fensive player Matt Weill and senior 
forward Matt Doran. However, after 
the two Blue Jay goals, Stockton pulled 
ahead for good, scoring two goals in 
the final 15 minutes to take the lead 
and ultimately win the game byascore 
of 4-2. Prior to the contest, Hopkins 
players understood that Stockton 
would be a formidable opponent. 
“This is going to be one of our 
toughest games of the season,” said 
ConrTINUED ON PAGE A10 
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Water Polo sweeps Eastern Div. III 


BY ERIC TAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


Junior driver Ryan Ford was 
named Most Valuable Player as the 
Johns Hopkins Water Polo team 
swept all of its games to capture the 
Eastern Division II] Championship 
Oct. 13 at Grover City College. 

Ford led the Blue Jays (8-11) toa 


| 4-0 sweep and its seventh title in 11 
| years, scoring 10 goals during the 
| weekend. 


Johns Hopkins defeated the de- 
fending champions MIT, 14-10. Last 
year, MIT narrowly defeated the Blue 
Jays, 10-9, in sudden-death overtime 
in the championship game. Junior 
driver co-captains Ford and Paul 
Ramaleyand freshman driver Brian 
Mead each scored three goals in the 
victory. 

“We proved to ourselves that we 
are the best Eastern Division III 
team,” Ford said. “There were no 
breakdowns of the team at all. We 
scored almost at will and kept a con- 
sistently strong defense.” 

Throughoutthe entire weekend, the 
Blue Jays never trailed, as they were 
able to score early and often and kept 
their composure as teams tried making 
comebacks. In the opening of the sec- 


Womens 
Soccer 


finishes 
week 2-1 


BY MIKE MASTRANGELO 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


Last week the Women’s Soccer 
team, although dropping a tough 
game to Gettysburg on Wednesday, 
responded by defeating Bryn Mawr 
byascore of 2-0 and destroying West- 
ern Maryland, 7-1. Hopkins now 
stands at 10-3-1 overall and 5-2-1 in 
Conference play. 

It was a real nail biter against 
Gettysburg, as both defenses made it 
very difficult for any offensive surges, 
The only goal of the game was tallied 
in the 30th minute as the Bullets man- 
aged to capitalize on a scramble in 
front of the Hopkins’ net. 

The lone goal was all Gettysburg 
needed to hold off the Blue Jays for 
the remainder of the game and to 
maintain their perfect 6-0 record in 
Centennial Conference action. 

It was a pretty evenly matched 
game that easily could’ve gone either 
way as both teams took a total of five 
shots each. Itwas Gettysburg, though, 
who managed to find a hole to put in 
one of their five. 

“Tt was a tough game, and the re- 
sult was an upsetting one.” said se- 
nior goalkeeper Shannon O’Mally. 
“We have to win the rest of our games 
to make the conference tournament.” 

On Saturday the Blue Jays took to 
the turf against Bryn Mawr in a Cen- 
tennial Conference match-up. 
Hopkins showed signs of offensive 
pressure early on, only taking seven 
minutes to light up the scoreboard. 
On a drive upfield, sophomore 
midfielder Annie Collabella crossed 
the ball to senior midfielder Alix Batty. 
Batty received Collabella’s assist and 
put it into the back of the Bryn Mawr 
net. 

With a 1-0 advantage, junior de- 
fender Lauren Hanlon lifted a shot 
from the left side passed the Bryn 
Mawr goalie to give Hopkins a 2-0 
lead. Bryn Mawr could not get any- 
thing going offensively, as the Blue 
Jay defense did an outstanding job of 
keeping the ball away from the net. In 
fact, Hopkins’ defense did not allow 
the Bryn Mawr offense to take one 
shot on goal, while the Blue Jay of- 
fense took an amazing 27 shots. 
Hopkins kept this game pretty one- 
sided. 

Finally, in the 38th minute, fresh- 
man midfielder Sandra Lebo fed 
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ond half in the final game, MIT came 
out fast with back-to-back goals, but 
Johns Hopkins kept control ofthe game 
and responded to every attack. 

“We played the best I’ve seen us 
play as a team,” Ramaley said. “In all 
the games, we got out to great starts 
and used our depth to put teams 
away.” 

Johns Hopkins opened the week- 
end defeating the United States Mer- 
chant Marines Academy, 14-9. De- 
spite a close first quarter, the Blue 
Jays never fell behind with the offen- 
sive support of four goals by Ford. 

In the quarterfinals, the Blue Jays 
shut out Penn State 6-0 in the first 
quarter en route to a 14-3 victory. 
Sophomore driver Sajod Moradi led 
Johns Hopkins with four goals. In 
addition, junior 2M Fred Kingston 
and sophomore driver Adam Drucker 


BY MATT LOHMAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Despite a strong offensive perfor- 
mance and the return of senior cap- 
tain running back Scott Martorana, 
the Hopkins football team was un- 
able to come from Muhlenburg with 
a victory, losing 22-14. The loss to 
the Muhlenburg Mules was the Blue 
Jays’ first Conference defeat of the 
season and drops them to 4-2 over- 
all. 

Though the Jays’ offense amassed 
390 yards on the day in total yardage, 
strong Mule punting and key turn- 
overs helped to extinguish the offen- 
sive fire. 

“Their punter was excellent,” said 
Head Coach Jim’ Margraff. “We 
started within our 20 yard line and 30 
yard line on most of the drives.” 











scored two each to lead a well-bal- 
anced offensive effort. 

The Blue Jays advanced to the 
championship game with an impres- 
sive semifinal victory over Washing- 
ton & Jefferson, 12-4. Ford and 
Ramaley each scored three goals. 

With the championship, Johns 
Hopkins dramatically improved its 
record and proved that it will be in 
serious contention for an Eastern 
Championship berth in November. 

“In the beginning of the year, lots 
of the mistakes were made because 
we areayoung team,” Ford said. “But 
now there are no more questions 
about what we need to do. We have 
overcome those hurdles that hurt us 
early on and proved to ourselves that 
we have what it takes to play on the 
next level.” 

In the five games this season that 


The Mules’ strong offense was able 
to rack up three touchdowns on a 
Hopkins defense that had allowed 
only two touchdowns in its last two 
games combined. However, the 
Mules accumulated 120 fewer yards 
in total offense than the Jays. 

From the very beginning, 
Muhlenburg attacked on offense, 
sending the Jays’ defense staggering. 
The Mules scored two touchdowns in 
the first 10 minutes of the game. 

“We had tokeep them close early,” 
said Margraff. “But they scored two 
touchdowns in the first ten minutes 
and took the momentum.” 

On Muhlenburg’s first posses- 
sion of the game, the Mules marched 
down the field on an 11-play, 273- 
yard drive for their first touchdown 
of the game. The Mules followed 
with another touchdown on the 


FILE PHOTO. 
| Football suffered their first Conference defeat, dropping them to 4-2, 


competition, advances to regionals 


have been decided by two goals or 
less, the Blue Jays have been 2-5. Most 
ofthe losses in those close games have 
resulted from a breakdown of the de- 
fense late in the fourth quarter. But 
during the Division III Champion- 
ships, Johns Hopkins showed that it 
can play at a high intensity through- 
out the game and work past the runs 
of the other teams. 

“The team has begun to become 
more fired up and mentally prepared 
for the games,” Ramaley said. “We first 
changed out attitude about the game, 
working through the slumpsand main- 
taining our discipline, andasaresultwe 
began playing better as a team.” 

Johns Hopkins next travels to 
Princeton to compete in the Interre- 
gional Championships Oct. 19, fac- 
ing Slippery Rock University in the 
first round. 





FILE PHOTO 


Despite the return of senior captain Scott Martorana, the football team faced its first Conference defeat. 


Football kicked by Mules, 22-14 


Scott Martorana returns from injury with strong performance 


ground with 5:04 remaining in the 
first quarter. 

The Jays responded in the second 
quarter with a 27- yard touchdown 
pass from senior quarterback Rob 





We had to keep them 
close early, but they 
scored two 
touchdowns in the 
first 10 minutes and 


took the momentum. 


—HEAD COACH JIM 
MARGRAFF 





Heleniak to freshman Brian Wolcott 
midway through the quarter, cutting 
the deficit to 7-14. Hopkins had two. 
more possessions in the quarter but 
ended those drives with a missed field 
goal and a punt. 

The second half of the game 
greeted the Jays with some improve- 
ment on both the offensive and de- 
fensive sides of the ball. The de- 
fense, which had allowed 127 yards 
in the first quarter alone, tightened 
in the second half, allowing little 
over 100 yards in Mules offense. 
Martorana also stepped it up in the 
second half, amassing a total of 80 
yards on 12 carries and 27 yards in 
receiving on the day. 

“He just had to knock some of the 
rust off,” said Margraffof Martorana, 
who had missed the last three games 
with an injury in practice. “He played 
great in the second half.” 

However, though Hopkinsseemed 
to be making a comeback, it would 
soon be squelched. Midway through 
the third quarter, Heleniak was called 
for intentional grounding in his end 
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History in full action at the Maryland Renaissance Festival 


BY TERESA MATEJOVSKY 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


For all of us who have yet to out- 
‘ow dreams of fair princesses and 
gallant knights, there remains a place 
where you can still play make-believe 
for a day. The annual Maryland Re- 
naissance Festival is underway in its 
25th year of fun and fantasy, Henry 
XIlI-style. 
Just an hour’s drive away in An- 


- napolis, the festival is laid out over 


twoacres of forest and field, encircled 
by gigantic castle walls and sur- 
rounded by the hoards of parked cars 
that visitors flee every October week- 
end in search of more romantic chari- 
ots within. 

There’s one more stop before the 
drawbridgewhere youhaveto fork over 














- about $15 in order to enter this pri- . 


vately-funded fair, but that’s the last 

eres Ges ronnie tipecs, Ale 
the ticket line, you’re in 15th-century 

England until the last bugle call. 


From the momentyoustep in, dirt 


. aeihs lead offin more directions than — 


you can possibly decide from. But 
don’t let that overwhelm you: if you 
can’t decide between the jousting | 


giant turkey 


roa meas ana eel 


ing room first. For a small fee, you 


¥ ari 





arena, thecourtjester’sshow, thecar-_ 


ae 


| ing, displaying a potent 
artistic inventiveness 





COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW. BJORK.COM 


BY MIKE CODERRE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


There is one simple word to 
describe her: brilliant. In terms 
of innovation and experimenta- 
tion in pop music over the past 
decade, few compare to Bjérkin 
either magnitude or daring. 
From the fractured, stylistically 
multiform Post to the polarized 
beats and brooding strings of 
Homogenic, she has exhibited the 
ability to define and reshape the 
cutting edge of modern elec- 


| tronic music and to do so with- 
/out compromise. A casual listen 


to classics like “Joga” and 


“Hyperballad” revealintricate 


layers of sound and mean- 


that contrasts 
recycled garbage 
typical of the 
MTV generation. 
She deconstructs and 
emotes where others copy 
and booty-shake, and we 
should be all the more thankful 
for it. 

With these high expectations 
of utter brilliance, I was far from 
disappointed from what I heard 
on Vespertine (WEA/Elektra): 
The Icelandic diva’s fourth 


| proper solo album — not in- 


cluding the disappointingly av- 
erage soundtrack Selmasongs — 
takes a turn away from the pro- 
gressively darker themes of her 


| last two records, opting to cel- 


ebrate the joys of simple, domes- 


tic matters. 
We find our 
tunesmith in 
love, at home 
and in the 
mood for pri- 
vate confes- 
sions. Where 
the scope of 
Bjork’s previ- 
ous work reso- 
nated with 
palpable en- 
ergyandbom- 
bast, the new 
album = ap- 
proaches the 
listener in an 
introverted, 
“hermit-style” 
shell of sub- 
dued beats and whispered vocals. 
While not likely to get you moy- 
ing on the dance floor, the 
album’s underlying emotion is 
sure to get you moving between 
the sheets. 

These sensuous and sensual 
tones weave their way through- 
out the lyrics. Themes of wet- 
ness, surrender, penetration and 
the warmth of one’s lover indi- 
cate maturity in songwriting 
that only hinted to 
inapee her; previ- 


























ous work. Rather 
than the re- frain of 
“thisissexwith- _ out touch- 
ing” on Post's “Enjoy,” we hear 
the far more explicit “he’s still in- 
side of me” of Vespertine’s “Co- 
coon.” The majority of the songs 
deal with carnal desires and per- 
sonal pleasures, frankly and with 





ane . COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.SUNSPOT.NET 
People dressed in pisiod costumes frolic for curlods Maryland natives. 


thats will not only transform vont ex- 


terior, but will bring your mindset to _ 


the way things were back then, when 


all you had to worry, pbent was the 


time of day. 


tama rapier saa aeeceenenime sir fee | 


you think tm fast kidding about this 
dressing-up thing, I’m not: Fair em- 
ployees have spent years assembling 


_ the perfectoutfit— you can seein their - 
faces that they love their job, and visi- 
PNpuc $4 the devas vl kine, ora 


tors go all out, many even bringing 


damsel, or Shakespeare himself, you their own gearcompletewithaccessory 
swords, capes, hats and staffs, 
“ee Wes é ei) Te ne TRE , 





an endearing honesty from Bjérk. 
Though not entirely raunchy, it 
won't take a room full of perverts 
to decipher some of the record’s 
more risqué areas. 

Musically, this is Bjork’s most 
understated album to date. 
Though majestic at times, cour- 
tesy of a full choir and the soar- 


The majority of the 
songs deal with carnal 
desires and personal 
pleasures, frankly and 
with an endearing 
honesty from Bjork. 








ing harp of Zeena Parkins, and 
colored with beautiful melodies 
from sources both analog and 
digital, the bulk of the noise on 
Vespertine comes from a vast 
stockpile of sampled household 
noises. Blips and bleeps are con- 
structed from the shuffling of 
cards, crackling of ice, tapping 
of pens and clanging of pans and 
distorted into a percussion back- 
bone by the minimalist electro- 
wizards Matmos. Considering 
that their last major release, A 
Chance to Cut is a Chance to 
Cure, was crafted from 
taped plastic surgery 
sessions, Matmos is 
all 'too familiar 
with eccentric 
weirdness. 
However, even 
at its loudest mo- 
ments, Vespertine 
seems to whisper at ev- 
ery point Homogenic 
screamed. 
Opening with the lo-ficrack- 
les and scratches of “Hidden 
Place” and “Cocoon,” the record 
immediately defines its pace as 
pensive in pace and mature in 
tone. Similar in structure to the 
first track, “It’s Not Up to You” 
rises above the pack with its in- 
credibly catchy chorus. “Pagan 
Poetry” trudges along with a 
darker beat, though ending with 
Bjork pleading, “Ilove him, Ilove 
him, I love him...” to the point 





Feast it yourself, 
Renaissance-style, with 
giant turkey legs, 
steak-on-a-stick, bean 
broth and tons of 
meade, the beer of the 
times. There’s much to 
be had all around, and 
it's all good. 


The Renaissance town isa celebra- 
tion of the senses. If ever a history 
textbook bored you with the facts and 
feats of the 15th century, then this 
festival is here to enamor you perma- 
nently to this vibrant time period. 
Here, history is very, very not-dead. 
This town is alive in living color. 

Jostling ‘way through the 
crowds, y d everything from 
clothing shops to food stalls to fair 
games to sword-smiths. In the streets, 
vendors hawk fresh flowered hair 
wreaths, mysterious potpourri medi- 
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where we can’t help but believe 
her. On its own merits, the first 
half of the album is highly repre- 
sentative of Bjérk’s new sound: 
orgasmic and post-coital within 
the span of a song. 

In contrast, the second half 
experiments with this new style as 
it opens with “Frosti,” Bjérk’s first 
non-vocal album track. It is a 
simple vignette ofmusic box melo- 
dies, used as a transition to the 
albums most pop moment, “Au- 
rora,” a song replete with a choir 
and a not-so-subtle metaphor to 
sexual fluids. The most experi- 
mental moment of new album 
comes with Bjérk’s interpreta- 
tion of an e.e. cummings poem 
through song. cummings, known 
for his frank and colorful lan- 
guage in regards to sexual love, 
fits the tone of this album per- 
fectly. Where the poet evokes plea- 
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“Bueller...” 


—Ben Stein on Matthew 
Broderickat MSESymposium event. 





Bjork: Iceland’s own queen of the boudoir 


sures of the body through text, 
Vespertine makes it a multimedia 
experience. 

The final track, “Unison,” is a 
moment of astounding accom- 
plishment, a sublime ode to an 
utter surrender to pleasure. Which 
is what I am going to urge you to 
do. Give in. Do not resist the mul- 
titude of pleasures encompassed 
in Vespertine. To any hypocritical 
guys out there wary of buying any- 
thing un-macho, I close with the 
wise words of Maude Lebowski, 
my Bjérk-by-proxy: 

“My art has been commended 
as being strongly vaginal, which 
bothers some men. The word it- 
self makes some men uncomfort- 
able. Vagina. They don’t like 
hearing it and find it difficult to 
say; whereas, without batting an 
eye, a man will refer to his dick 
or his rod or his Johnson.” 





COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.STARPULSE.COM/MUSIC/BJORK 
She may look sweet and innocent, but Bj6rk’s new CD says otherwise. 


cine pouches on leather strings, jester 
sticks and pocket knives. In the cloth- 
ing stalls, only the price tag of the 
incredible hand-made garments 
might dim your shining eyes — 
umm... anyone for a $1,500 fur cape? 
Moving on, hit the crafts village, where 


you'll find more skilled craftsman to — 


outfit you head to toe, depending on 
the size of your wallet. You'll find shoe- 


‘makers at work fitting shoes for those 


who indulge in their fine leatherwork. 
Armor makers, too, will size you and 
personally hand-link chain-mail any- 
thing for you — and I mean anything. 
That includes the iron Madonna bra I 
saw one woman trying on, and the 
chain-link panties that another guy was 
buying for his girlfriend. Weapon stalls 
make authentic swords, maces and 
knives. To top it off, visit the hat store 


for crowns, tiaras and wide-brim 
woolen traveling hats. They range from 


sterling silver with real gems to afford- 
able silken creations. 
And that’s not all. The festival is 


also out to disprove any presump- 


tions that the Renaissance era was 
about being bored or eating badly. 
Hourly jousting tournaments draw 
crowds to the stands to cheer on pro- 
fessional jousters from across the state 
— jousting is Maryland’s state sport, 
you know! Street-side pavilions offer 
a rotating program of jesters, trouba- 
dours, magicians, dancers, singers 


Ns 





and Shakespearean theater. Offin the 
“other side” of town, you'll find mud 
fights, “dunk-a-wench” and fool’s 
ladder games to play — try climbing 
a rope ladder that’s strung between 
the ground and a post by only one 
rope without tipping over and the 
money’s yours. 

As for food, basically, Henry XII 
knew how to eat. Feast it yourself, 
Renaissance-style, with giant turkey 
legs, steak-on-a-stick, beanbrothand 
tons of meade, the beer of the times. 
There’s much to be had all around, 
and it’s all good. 

So head out to the BB iiksance 
Festival this weekend before the fun 
leaves you Oct. 21. The fair is open 
weekends from10:30 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
every weekend until then. 

Go and remember how much fun 
dress-up was and still is. Merry olde 
England is awaiting you. And hey, 
where -else do you get to see 
Maryland’s state sport in action? 
Come on, guys, it’s JOUSTING! 


INFORMATION 
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This year’s Freshman class elections will be held Oct. 22 
from noon to 9 p.m. Students will be able to vote outside of 
MegaBYTES, in the Wolman lobby and on Q-Level of the 
Milton S. Eisenhower Library. 

Each of the candidates has submitted a short description of 
what they intend to accomplish as members of Student Coun- 
cil. These statements have not been edited for content, gram- 
mar or style. 


PRESIDENT 


Justin Caplan 


Right nowyouare probably saying to yourself either:“Crap, 
there’s no more toilet paper, will this News-Letterleave arash?” 
or “What's Justin Caplan going to do as Class President?” 
Hopefully it’s the second question. If not, good luck with the 
rash. Any president can basically either plan social events or 
work on policy issues. Most of my attention will go to policy. 
There'll still be parties, but they'll be planned by an appointed 
social board, giving my full attention to policy. What do I 
mean by policy? If you want aspects of Hopkins changed 
(academic, campus life, etc...) I’m the guy to talk to. As 
President, I am your voice to the appropriate bodies, ensuring 
that your concerns are addressed. For example, serving on the 
Homewood Student Affairs Committee, I, along with the Co- 
Chair, am handling issues with MSE, to make it more student 
friendly. Furthermore, as a member of the Student Council 
Reform Committee I’m acting as an underclassman voice to 
ensure that the changes being made in student government 
are in the best interests of our class, as we'll be the students 
around to actually see these changes take effect. For more info 
e-mail JCaplan@jhu.edu. 


Michael Cho 


My name is Michael Cho and] am running to be your next 
Freshman Class President. I strongly believe that I am well 
qualified for the position for many reasons. I’m from Palos 
Verdes Peninsula High School in California, where I held 
several leadership positions throughout high school. T was 
our Associate Student Body Vice-President of a student body 
of more than 3300 students. Currently, I believe am making 
my mark here by being part of JHU’s Varsity football team. 

My reason for running for President is simple. I want to 
make my own freshman experience here as enjoyable and 
memorable as possible. Like many freshman here, I came into 
this school as new as everyone else is. The objective I hope to 
accomplish as President is very realistic and is only probable 
if you become involved. Improvement to the university is only 
possible through your concerns. Everyone's voice is equal to 
one another, and opinions and concerns should be heard and 
acted upon. As President, I would like to establish a form of 
direct communication between the student council officers 
and yourselves. By getting involved, you are helping the stu- 
dent council recognize the concerns of this campus. 


Ben Deitchman 


NUDITY, SEX, PORNOGRAPHY! In this campaign, can- 
didates are going to try to do many things to grab your 
attention, such as starting their candidate statements the way 
I just did. We're all freshmen and we all know very few people; 
that’s why I hope to coordinate events that allow us to meet the 
700 people we missed during Orientation. Other plans in- 
clude a shuttle to DC on weekends, a sexy-legs and lip-sync 
contest, Freshman Day of Service II, and events in conjunc- 
tion with other local college freshman classes. I also want to 
address such concernsas the fact that we can’t get most combo 
meals at MegaBYTES without paying extra, the tedious pro- 
cess of adding and dropping courses, the lack of left-handed 
desks in many classrooms, the grass in our quad, the lack ofa 
clear explanation from the administration about the alcohol 
policy and first semester grade policy and many other things 
that will continue to bother us. My only promise to you is that 
I will work many hours each week (screw my classes) so that 
we all can get the most out of our first year here. Please VOTE 
BEN DEITCHMAN CLASS PRESIDENT! (My email: 
BHD@jhu.edu) | 


Sean Kelly 


Considering that seniors’ experience at JHU has given them 
the best perspective of this campus, I find their knowledge 
most valuable when assessing student-life at the university. 
The overall consensus among these upperclassmen is that 
Johns Hopkins University is an institution is willing and 
driven to promote positive change. Whether one speaks of the 
quality of food, the attractiveness of the campus/people or 
simply the overall benefits that JHU students enjoy, all aspects 
of Hopkins have improved over the past four years. 


What? Terrace is actually better than it used to be? Though 
we all love Hopkins and are proud to be at this elite university, 
it is recognizable to the entire student body that there is still 
vast room for improvement. Rolling over meals, extended 
shuttle services to Baltimore’s main points of interest, length- 
ened Eisenhower Library hours, meal equivalency at the Jay 
Store and Levering, the creation of a thriving student union, 
better attendance at JHU sporting events and enhanced AC 
facilities (God help us) ... all of these advancements can and 
will be made. I’m proud to be at Hopkins and I'd be proud to 
represent the incredible class of 2005. Thanks; I love you all. 


Kestrel Linder 


As class President, I will focus on encouraging student 
participation, improving the quality of Homewood dining, 
and increasing student communication. I will work with an 
open mind to best represent the interests of the freshman 
class. 

My concern with student participation comprises partici- 
pation both on- and off-campus. Students need to become 
active in campus organizations to heighten awareness of uni- 
versity-wide issues and make administrators aware of our 
presence. We should help enrich the Baltimore community by 
playing an active role in its development. It is also important 
that the administration be pressed to facilitate student recy- 
cling. 

The dining program needs revision: Meal equivalency is a 
good idea but its current rates are abominable, Wolman’s 
hours need to be expanded, the quality and selection at all 
eating facilities must be improved, and the acceptance of J- 
CASH needs to be spread further into Baltimore. 

Communication at Homewood must be cultivated. Greater 
communication lends to greater student participation and 
greater accountability of the administration to the students. 
Communication with the community boosts student oppor- 
tunities off-campus. One way to promote communication is 
to establish a true student union at Levering. 

I will work hard to achieve these goals if elected your 
freshman class President. 


Ben Radel 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the freshman class, I am Ben 
Radel and I am running for you class president. I'd like to 
thank the cool cats who signed my petition. You rock! I'd also 


like to invite anyone who hasn't already met me to come to the , 


AMRIlI courtyard from 9 -10p.m.eachnightuntil theelection.I'll 
be there, ready for questions. (I’m the guy with yellow glasses) 

Getting down to business, student government's job should 
be to make college fun. Members should direct funds toward 
activities that are representative of things students actually 
want to do. Additionally it should work to make student life 
easier. By giving feedback to the administration, we can stream- 
line the academic and residential processes to increase conve- 
nience for students. Specifically I’m talking about things like 
on-line registration and meal equiv at the Jay Store. As presi- 
dent I will actively work toward these goals. At this institution, 
everyone has challenging coursework. We don't need the 
added frustration of inconvenient academics or residential 
life. I will work to coordinate the student council and the 
administration into listening to the students. Because you 
know what you want. Thanks and Peace On. 


Toliy Samoylov 


My fellow freshmen, 

My name is Toliy Samoylov and I want to represent you as 
President. Originally I'm from Russia need I say more? Just 
kidding. There is more to say — I live in the great state of New 
Jersey. 

Some changes should be done to the meal program. Meals 
should be issued on a semester basis instead of a weekly plan 
and unused meals should carry over the next cycle. In addi- 
tion, students should have the ability of withdrawing funds 
from their J-CASH accounts. 

Many of you noticed that Levering and the Jay Store don't 
accept the meal plan, which is really inconvenient. So as your 
President I plan to petition to the Dean of Student Life to 
change this problematic policy. Also the dinning halls need to 
be open longer for all of us who have labs and classes from 6 
-9p.m. 

te but not least, there are very few desks for left-handed 
students, making note taking very uncomfortable for left- 


handed students. In my opinion the University needs to take 
steps to accommodate such students. I plan to have more 


left handed desks added to each classroom and lecture 
halls. 

As your President I plan to make these changes to make life 
at Hopkins the best experience of our lives. 

Respectfully Yours, 

-Toliy 


VICE PRESIDENT 


Megan Coe 


Class of 2005, if you want to have an awesome freshman 
year elect me, Megan Coe, for Vice President. 

AsVice President will bein charge of social programming. 
I plan on putting together exciting events such as concerts, 
parties, or even a hypnotist show. More importantly, I will 
always be open to suggestions from you, and I will do my best 
to plan events that will be tons of fun for the entire class. 

In addition, I will work to improve other aspects of your life 
here at Hopkins. Would you like to: have Wolman open on 
Saturdays, be able to meal equiv at the Jay Store, reduce the 
mouse population in AMRIL, or have free shuttles to the Inner 
Harbor and other places around Baltimore? If I am elected I 
will work on these issues, as well as any others you inform me 
of. 

I will bring a great deal of experience in planning events and 
getting things done, which I acquired as a member of my high 
school student council. If you have any questions, concerns, or 
suggestions, please come talk to me in Gildersleeve 337, or call 
x5905. And remember, on October 22nd vote Megan Coe for 
Vice President. 


Jaime Dutton 


When we applied to JHU last year we were told there was no 
social life. It’s not true. I’ve gone to great parties and made 
great friends. I hope you have too. But like many of you, Iam 
still wondering isn’t there somewhere else I can be? Isn't there 
something else to do? As your class Vice-President, I'd like to 
see that change. 

Welive ina major metropolitan area that very few of us have 
ventured into. I would like more available transportation to 
places like the Inner Harbor and Fell’s Point and inform students 
more about activities such as festivals, concerts and other events. 

[also want to improve things on-campus. From the lack of 
a student union and evaporation of Levering Market as a 
student-friendly dining facility to the sorry conditions of the 
Building A and B lounges, there are many topics I'd tackle if 
elected to office. 

I'll admit it — major changes aren't needed, but some of us 
are paying $35,000 a year to go here. $35,000 for a good time? 
I want a great time. You do too. Let me help you have a great 
time this year. Vote Jaime Dutton for Vice-President. 


Tarik Najeddine 


Hi, my name is Tarik Najeddine, I’m running for the Vice- 
Presidency of our freshman class. I live in AMR I Wilson (after 
being De-Tripled, and moved from B), and I’m a Biology 
Major. Iam an Aquarius, and I enjoy long walks on the beach 
and picnics — but that is besides the point. 

I'm actually having a really good time at Johns Hopkins. To 
be honest, I have no major complaints about campus life or 
classes (well, besides the point that I understand nothing in 
any of my classes, but that’s another story). So, I just want to 
keep it this way. That is why I want to be your Vice-Presidem. 
Not to institute some major, sweeping reforms to this Univer- 
sity, but want to make small, measured changes that affect the 
way we live on, and off campus in a real, yet subtle way. 

Suchas trying to get Levering Dining Hall back on the meal 
plan, or getting Wolman open on Saturday. Little things (and 
yes, for all you English majors, I know the last sentence was a 
fragment), that will make our lives better as students. Thank 


you for your time, and if you ever want to find me, ll probably 
be at the HUT. 


Karina Schumacher-Villasante 


My name is Karina Schumacher-Villasante,I ama city girl 
at heart — I was born in Buenos Aires, I moved to Madrid and 
finally to New York City. Don’t be fooled by the German half 
of my last name because I am fully Hispanic: my mother is 
Cuban and my father is Colombian. 

Iamrunning for Vice President.Iam approachable, good at 
listening, organizing and executing projects, I am goal ori- \ 
ented and am committed to completing my goals. In high 
school I held several positions of leadership. I want to be vice 
president because I want to be an active member of my class. 
I want to make their college experience the best that it can be 
when concerning the comfort of everyday lives and theif 
recreational activities when notin school. I Would like to focus 
ona few target points: making Levering more of a student 
union, providing more art classes at the Mattin Center, orga- 


nizing shuttle schedules, workin : 

: & ON Opening Wolman for 
Saturday meals, and organizing a soddal baal for our class. 
Also, I would like to make myself accessible by putting up 
suggestion boxes around the school so that I can hear what 


every student has to say, 


v 
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SECRETARY/TREASURER 


Shannon Chang 


My name is Shannon Chang. Who am I? You may know meas 
Shannon O’Chang, Asian Daria, or just that girl that lives in 
Building A. I'm currently majoring in economics and neuro- 
science, mentoring local Baltimore middle-schoolers, and play- 
ing club volleyball and ultimate frisbee. 

Tam running for Secretary/Treasurer. Student Council here at 
Hopkins is important because our school is now our family- 
away-from-home.I want to make life at Hopkins more enjoyable 
for all of you! I hope to be able to work with council members to 
finally transform Levering into a student union in order to 
encourage a more social campus atmosphere. Beyond that, your 
concerns, complaints, and ideas are my most important issues to 
address. I’m here to represent the freshman class. 

Why should you vote for me? I will work hard to keep the 
freshmen council organized and effective. As a member of my 
high school student government association, I have experience 
and a love for office. 'm responsible. I love to talk. ’m good at 
math! Feel free to come talk to me anytime. 


Michelle Fiks 


I know that life at Hopkins can be overwhelming at times. 
Whether youre struggling to write that paper due tomorrow, just 
trying to pass Chem. lab, or debating whether to go to SigEp or 
SAE on a Thursday night, there are a lot of issues to consider. I 
know how to deal with these problems: that’s why I want to 
become your class Secretary/ Treasurer. Handling money isn’t 
new for me. I worked at a hectic New York accounting firm for 
over 2yearssoI knowhowtotrackclassfunds.As treasurer for my 
high school’s student government, I never lost a single dollar of 
my class’ money. I always keep organized records and I know my 
way through financial forms. 

Ina school with close to 4,000 students, I know that freshmen 
can sometimes feel overlooked by the administration. As your 
class officer, I'll work to implement monthly meetings where 
concerned freshmen can come to voice their opinions and 
suggestions on howto improve our lives at Hopkins. I have the 
experience and energy needed to fill this position. On Octo- 
ber 22nd, vote Michelle for freshman class Secretary/ Trea- 
surer, I'll ensure that the Hopkins student government works 
for you. | 


REPRESENTATIVE 


Jared Covit 


In running for the position of Freshman Class Representa- 
tive, I hope to serve as the link between the student body and 
the various committees that make decisions so readily felt at 
Johns Hopkins. The freshman class contains 1,005 intelligent 
and equally opinionated students all wanting to have the best 
possible college experience and I want to be the vehicle for 
communicating the class’s ideas for making college life at 
Hopkins superior. I want to get to know the students and I 
want to know how I can serve everyone best. I will send e- 
mails, discuss policy to find out how important, and unim- 
portant, some topics are. While I will bring many of my own 
ideas to the table, which include expanding the University’s 
“meal equiv” system and improving the University’s online 
student services (grades, classwork, lecture notes, schedule 
changes), I truly want to be the student’s voice. I cannot 
promise that if elected I will service the desires of every 
member of the freshman class; however, I do promise that 
I will make myself accessible so that each member of the 
freshman class can voice their opinions on the decisions 
that effect them so directly yet commonly remain un- 


known. 
Monica Lai 


Himyname is Monica Lai. To get the basics out of the way,[am 
from Lawrenceville, New Jersey (yes, another Jerseyan) andIam 
a behavioral biology major. Some of my pastimes include tennis, 
painting and music. — 


Like it or not, the fellow members of the class of 2005 are now — 


your classmates, housemates and roommates for the next few 
years. When people eat, study, (party) and basically live together 
in sucha close environment, issues are bound to come up. That's 
where I come in.As class representative, I will work hard to voice 
any concerns and complaints that you may have. With the other 


i 4 


resentatives of the class, I will do my best to carry out the 
decisions madeby the Student Council andto keep the freshman 
class informed about what's going on around campus. 

_ Why should you vote for me? With four years of experience on 
my class executive board and Student Council, I know how the 
system works. will work to make sure the board runs effectively 


and efficiently. am well organized and responsible.I’'m very easy 
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CANDIDATE STATEMENTS 
Morgan MacDonald 


As freshman class representative, I will focus my efforts on 
three main categories: Student involvement in the Baltimore 
community; Student involvement on campus; and student-fac- 
ulty relations. 

As leaders in the academic world, Hopkins’ students should 


also be leaders in their community. By tutoring grade school 


students, becoming involved with community efforts to “clean- 
up” the city, working with organizations such as BUILD 
(Baltimoreans United in Leadership Development), etc — 
Hopkins’ students can show their concern for the community. 

Studentinvolvement in clubs and club-sponsored events must 
be increased. As it is important for students to support the 
surrounding community, students must support each other. By 
increasing participation in student organizations, students will 
have a stronger, more united voice when addressing the school 
administration. 

Lastly, I will focus on closing the communication gap between 
students and administration. If Hopkins’ students work in the 
community, so too should the administration. The students and 
administrators should work together to show that the university 
as a whole is a leader in the community. 

I believe improvement in these three areas of focus will greatly 
benefit not only Hopkins’ students, but also the surrounding 
community. 


Charles Reyner 


Hello, my name is Charles Reyner and I would very much like 
to be your Student Representative. I would like to work on two 
goals: the posting ofa list of activities happening daily/weekly for 
all students, and increasing options for student activities during 
the weekend. 

We have all received via e-mail the Student Council’s calendar 
for the week, however this message covers very few of the club 
meetings or activities occurring each day. I would like to see a list 
posted, much like the one held behind Levering desk, with 
everything listed with a place and a time. 

Also, I want to know that Hopkins students are taking advan- 
tage of the Baltimore/D.C. area. We could use more choices than 
staying in dorm or partying. What about movies, sporting ven- 
ues, concerts, clubs, etc.? Shouldn't Hopkinsatleast provide some 
sort of transportation option to us since we don’t have cars? 

These problems are exactly why I want to be a Student Repre- 
sentative. I see this as a chance to be unfettered by the extra 
responsibilities of the other posts, and still join the committees I 
need to accomplish my goals. Remember to vote Charles Reyner 
in Monday’s election. 


Jason Schneiderman 


My goalsas Freshmen Representative are twofold— increased 
wellness for the community and insuring a damn good time for 
the Class of 2005. Increased wellness for the community means 
protecting academic programs like Women, Gender, and Sexual- 
ity Studies and founding those like African Studies that diversify 
our academic opportunities, provide a window into unique 
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modes of thought,and promotea tolerant, healthy community in 
which to interact. This process further requires student pressure 
on administration for proactive recruitment of faculty and stu- 
dents of color. Additionally, we cannot claim to live in a vibrant 
community if the individuals employed by Hopkins who work 
for our own betterment do not receive a living wage that keeps 
them above the federal poverty line. And for the Class of ’05, we 
need more phatty social events, some cool local band concerts 
that rock, and, if any groups have their own ideas, free money to, 
see them accomplished. How about some sprinkles and fixin’s for 
our sweet sweet ice cream in Terrace? Mmmmm, sprinkles and 

fixin’s . . . just consider Schneids (or Jason Schneiderman if youre 

notinto the whole brevity thing) your fixin’s for the sweetest class 

ever: 2005, 


Manu Sharma 


Hello! I'm running for Student Council Class Representative. 
Ihave leadership experience from high school ranging from my, 
involvement as a planner and facilitator of Baltimore’s Student 
Diversity Leadership Conference to my organizing fundraisers, 
for earthquake victims. These positions involved communica- 
tion and interaction with my high school’s student body, student 
council, and administration. I have learned how to organize 
activities effectively and how to handle different opinions in an 
objective manner. Our class is new to Hopkins, and we need 
leadership to get ourissues addressed. I sincerely wantto speak on 
behalf of everyone’s concerns and I will work diligently to keep 
students aware of Student Council’s progress. My motives for 
running are, in sincerity, to represent YOU in Student Council 
and to give back to our class. I will speak on tough issues you want 
addressed. I propose changing the meal plan system to better 
serve our needs. I am involved in RAB, SLAC, H.S.C., Hosting 
Society, and H.O.P.E. I feel that my involvement in various clubs 
makes me a good representative of the different interests of our 
class. I will always be willing to listen. I ask you to GET GOOD 
KARMA, VOTE MANU SHARMA to represent. 


Daniel Touchette , 


Hello, my name is Daniel Touchette, a candidate for the posi- 
tion of Freshman Representative to the Student Council at JHU. 
I am a native of New Hampshire and attended Kearsarge Re- 
gional High School. At Kearsarge, I represented my class by being 
on Student Council, Junior and senior year, and was Vice-Presi- 
dent ofmy class senior year. My experiencesat Kearsarge willhelp 
me to fulfill my duties to the best of my ability and help bring the 
class of 2005 together for the years to come. ss 

To help better bring together my class I have listed three of m 
many ideas. First, promote sports and theatrical events by doing 
raffles at such events. Next, a complete list of activities going on 
weekly at Hopkins, posted around the food courts and freshman, 
residence buildings, would be very informative. Finally, sand 
ashtrays in the freshman quad benches and around campus 
would be helpful and make the area more appealing to the eye. 
These are a few ideas I have to benefit the freshman class. I am 
really excited about being elected to freshman representative on 
JHU Student Council, and helping to further my class’ dreams. 


t Time Warner Books 
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BY MANNY PEYVAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LETTER 


Cobblestones make walking tough 


“Anonymous donor, my ass.” 
That is about the only consensus 
anyone has reached regarding the 
new MSE walkway. As many have 
noticed, the circle surrounding the 
Beach has been surfaced with gran- 
ite cobblestones, a striking depar- 
ture from the brick and marble 
motif of the rest of the campus. 

“I mean, what are they trying too 
to girls on this campus?” exclaimed 
freshman Monica Singh in a show of 
befuddled consternation. “All the 
stones do is make it harder for girls 
to walk on them in heels.” Singh il- 
lustrates an intriguing point. Mobil- 
ity is greatly reduced on the path, 
with an unfair bias towards women 
in heels. 

“And who needs that?” asked 
freshman Joe Fontanetta, con- 
sciously indignant. “The more girls 
dolled up aroundhere looking pretty 
in high heels, the better. That sort of 
behavior need not be discouraged.” 
While no one is purporting that the 
school has any interest in stemming 
the grace and femininity of the fe- 








male pump, the question hangs thick 
in the air — why cobblestones? 

The official statement on the Great 
Excavations website http:// 
www.jhu.edu/gx/” offers little in ex- 
planation. It seems the main empha- 
sis of the construction was for a se- 
rene, beautiful and pedestrian- 
friendly campus. The emphasis on 
pedestrian travel seems very impor- 
tant. The school has gone to great 
lengths to keep cars from crossing the 
campus. The one mention of the MSE 
pathway reads: “Replacement of the 
current road with (a) granite cobble- 
stone surface (is) intended primarily 
for pedestrians.” 

“Maybe pedestrians with gyro- 
scopes for feet,” offered Freshman 
Kelly Wright, bemusedly resigned. 
“The one activity the granite does 
not promote or was primarily in- 
tended for is walking. Heels are a 
pain enough to walk in without the 
added challenge of 


cobblestonemasonry.” 

Of the five members of the project 
team approached with the question 
(Director of Planning and Project 
Development Stephen Cambell, Vice 
President of Development Robert 
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Cobblestones outside the MSE make driving easier, but walking to the 
library can be a perilous feat, especially for those not wearing flip flops. 
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They look pretty, but what does that mean when you're running late for 
a class, wearing Steve Madden’s and too rushed to take the sidewalk? 


Lindgren and his assistant Adam 
Gross, Architect Luanne Greene of 
Ayers/Saint/Gross, and Engineer 
John d’Epagnier of Rummel, Klepper, 
and Kahl, LLP), 4 were unavailable 
for comment and one simply did not 
know. 

Leave it up to the wisdom of one 
resident advisor. 

“There’s a simple reason as to why 
they laid cobblestones down. The 
bricks installed around this campus 
are cast concrete, not standard fired 
clay. Prior to this year, hop-cops used 
to havelittle gas/electric powered cars 
that they drove around campus. The 
bricks can’t support the weight of ve- 
hicular traffic.” 

Cobblestones were used because 
the pathway in front of MSE is a ma- 
jor shuttle destination and drop-off 
point cabs and parents. You'll notice 
that the same cobblestones are used 
in front of the athletic center. As of 
this year, the campus is supposed to 
be closed to vehicles. Cobblestone 


happens to be rather aesthetically 
pleasing, and there wasa real push to 
eliminate asphalt from highly visible 
parts of the campus. 

The campus does do its best to 
provide alternate routes of transport. 
Unless for some reason, a girl in heels 
is walking towards the athletic cen- 
ter, slight detours can be taken to 
avoid the immiscibility of stilettos 
and “cobble stone-masonry.” Ac- 
cording to Fontanetta, “Itaffords you 
the opportunity to become really 
skilled at walking. ButI guess ifyou’re 
drunk, you're screwed.” 

And that practice may become 
important in the coming months. 
This winter will be the first the bricks 
face and frost has the undesired abil- 
ity to shiftlevel surfaces. A frost shield 
is generally applied and does not al- 
low this shift to occur, but with the 
prediction ofa particularly cold win- 
ter, it’s something to watch for and 
something to keep in mind for all the 
New York voters out there. 
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Goddard Center 
home to innovation 


BY STEVEN ZAMPIERI 
THE JOHNS HopkINs News-LeETTER 


Ever wonder why women are so 
confusing? Why hot dog buns aresold 
in packages of eight while hot dogs 
come in packages of 12? Why you get 
$4.50 to equiv. for dinner at 
MegaBYTES while you would have to 
pay $10 cash to get into Terrace? Or 
how about how a dust storm could 
possibly cover the entire surface of 
Mars foraspan ofthree months? Well, 
there is obviously no place on this 
planet that you could find answers to 
the first three questions. There is, 
however, a place to find information 
about the fourth. 

That place is NASA’s Goddard 
Space Flight Center (GSFC), and it’s 
located in Greenbelt, a suburb north- 
east of Washington, DC. Founded one 
year after NASA itself, the flight cen- 
ter is actually named after the father 
of modern rocket propulsion, Robert 
Hutchings Goddard. Goddard’s ac- 
complishments in the area of rock- 
etry and space flight are abundant, 
including the development and op- 
eration of the first liquid fuel rocket 
in 1926. Other achievements of his 
may seem elementary to us today, 
like the first successful launch of a 
rocket with a motor pivoted on gim- 
bals under the influence of a gyro 
mechanism. Now, I remind you that 
while it may seem as if we could just 
slap a gyro mechanism together and 
influencea gimbal or twoinoursleep, 
this development was made in 1937, 
before computers and MP3s and, 
from what I’ve been told, dirt. 

So, what exactly does the GSFC 
do? It gathers information. That is, 
more specifically, “to expand knowl- 
edge of Earth and its environment, 
the solar system and the universe 
through observations from space.” 
This was mentioned at their website 
at http://www.gsfc.nasa.gov/. Hence, 
they must design, buildand test space- 
craft for a specific mission, and they 
must gather and interpret the data 
collected during this mission. 

How do they do this? The primary 


facility encompasses 1,121 acres of 
land and includes 50 buildings. In- 
cluded in those buildings are several 
thermal vacuum chambers. Inside these 
chambers, scientists areableto testthree 
of the crucial qualities of a spacecraft: 
temperature extremes, solar radiation 
and vacuum. Inside, temperature can 
be varied from less than -300 degrees 
and up to 300 degrees. They can also 
simulate radiation that emanates from 
the sun and its effect upon the space- 
craft. Finally, vacuum pumps clear the 
chamber of all air. And what’s in the 
other buildings? Lots and lots of smart 
people. The GSFC boasts the largest 
organization ofscientistsandengineers 
dedicated to their goal of information 
gathering. 

With as much as NASA tells the 
public about its little Goddard Space 
Flight Center, they also take an ap- 
parent pride in keeping the public in 
the dark about many of their inner 
workings. The official GSFC website 
hasa link to its own intranet. If this is 
anything like the Hopkins network, 
they're probably sharing photos of 
people laying out on nude beaches, 
people picking their noses and gratu- 
itous cleavage shots. Remember, they 
have high-powered telescopes thatare 
in space solely “learning and sharing 
knowledge about the Earth.” 

In an attempt to crack their un- 
derstandably high-security opera- 
tion, I used their web page’s search 
engine to seek out data on the phrases 
“classified information” and “top se- 
cret” only to find that the scientists at 
NASA have covered their tracks well. 
The response for both searches was 
“no files found on specified criteria.” 
Is it a cover-up? What do you think? 

On a more sobering note, the 
Goddard Space Flight Center Visitor 
Center has been closed indefinitely due 
torecent events andall events and tours 
have been canceled until further no- 
tice. Theyare, however, still in search of 
customer service-oriented volunteers 
at the Visitor Center. No experience is 
necessary. You can get in touch with 
them by calling 301-286-8981, Mon- 
Fri between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. 





Weare south of the line, but 
the food still isn’t that good 


Only a native of the south knows that Mason-Dixon means little 


arylandis not part of 

“The South.” While 

it’s true that Mary 

land is just south of 

the Mason-Dixon 

Line, it is in no way culturally repre- 

sentative of the south in which I grew 

up. The main difference between 
Maryland and “The South” is grits. 

Any respectable southerner 


knows grits. Grits are a corn-de-- 


rived food item, which is more finely 
ground than hominy (yet another 
fine food of the south). It is pre- 
pared in all its goodness by sim- 
mering dry grits, water and various 
seasonings together. Usually, a 
heaping wad of butter is added to- 
wards the end to addanice sheen to 
the finished product. 

If you’re thinking it only takes 
five minutes to make a good bowl of 
grits, then you are mistaken. What 
you, my unfortunate friend, are re- 
ferring to is instant grits. No gen- 
teel southerner in his or her right 
mind would ever consider quick 
grits as worthy of anything more 
than hog feed. 

True grits take at least 20 minutes 
for the glutinous love to occur be- 
tween the grits and water. Time, how- 
ever, is a minor consideration when 
purchasing real grits because once 
they’re on a plate next to a steaming 
biscuit, a couple of sausage links and 
two runny, sunny-side up eggs, you 
will be incapable of any thought be- 
yond the southern goodness that 
awaits you. 

But what does this have to do with 
Maryland? Absolutely nothing. This, 
my devoted readers, is ar Lipa 
Maryland is not a part o sou 
because you cannot find a bowl of 
grits at all diners. Ifthis sad state were 
indeed in the south, then all diners 
would serve grits. Alas, my own expe- 
riences have led me to conclude that 
Maryland is more an impostor state 
than it is a border state. . 

It’s true that people talk with a 
near-southern drawl in Maryland, but 
it’s not a real southern accent; rather 
it’saweird drawl combined with some 


+ 


southernisms. Basically, “Bawlmer 
talk” isn’t worth its weight in grits 
since it’s so incoherent. 

The food here, also, isn’t really 
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southern. Lake trout sandwiches are 
odoriferous reminders of 
Baltimore’s sewage. And crabs? 
What the hell? People in the south 
don’t really find themselves that at- 
tracted to picking little wads of meat 
from crustaceans. Who can blame 
them? So, again, Maryland poses 
itself as southern but can’t manage 
a respectable southern accent or the 
proper food items. 

The definitive proof of Maryland 
being an impostor state is my own 
sad visit to the Bel-Loch Diner. This 
diner is such a cultural institution 
that they sell their own shirts, mugs 
and other various paraphernalia. Yet 
my freshman year visit to this fine 
dining establishment reminded me 
that Maryland is not a part of “The 
South.” 

Asaborn-and-raised Georgia na- 
tive, I have come to expect grits at 
every diner in the south. Alas, my late 
night visit to the Bel-Loch Diner left 
me craving more than grits; it had me 
craving the south. 

That night was like any other dur- 
ing my freshman year. I was procras- 

a. 
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tinating — which would explain my 
pitiable GPA at the end of freshman 
year — and my friends and I opted to 
find late-night food. We hopped into 
a car and found our way over to the 
Bel-Loch Diner, which had been 
highly recommended to us by our 
Hopkins peers. 

During the drive over, I eagerly 
anticipated the creamy taste ofa warm 
bowl of grits. As we saw the Bel-Loch 
Diner sign in the distance, my grits- 
craving grew and I felt it would soon 
be satiated. But, alas, I was wrong. 

The three of us were seated and 
then our Waffle House-esque wait- 
ress asked, “Hey, hon. Whatcha wan’ 
eat?” I responded with the following 
excited utterance: “A bowl of grits, 
please!” Allmy hopesand desires were 
dashed upon the rocks when she re- 
plied, “Sorry, hon. We don’ got no 
grits.” 

At first I was disappointed, but 
then started to get flustered. What 
diner in the south fails to carry grits? 
Iresponded to the waitress with, “But 
this is the south! What dining institu- 
tion in the south doesn’t have grits?” 
Alas, I only got the following lame 
response: “Hon, thismay be the south, 
but we don’ got no grits for ya. Sorry. 
How about some eggs?” 

Disappointed, I opted for the 
pancakes. But I could have gone to 
McDonald’s for HotCakes if really 
wanted pancakes. What I wanted 
was a good, steamy bowl of grits. Is 
it not possible for a southerner to 
find grits south of the Mason-Dixon 
Line? That night was when I real- 
ized geography has nothing to do 
with being southern. In a way, you 
could argue that New York City is 
partially southern since they have 
more country radio stations than 
any other city, maybe with the ex- 
ception of Nashville. 

So in the end what I learned was 
that Maryland is not the Old Line 
State; it is, in reality, the Imposter 
State because much like a terrible 
Imposter Fragrance, Maryland tries 
to capture a cheap essence of the 
true south. Viva la deep south. 








Mondo margaritas are at Lista’s 


This great Mexican Restaurant offers good times and good food 
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Lista’s has a relaxed interior de- 
sign with avery south of the bor- 
der feel. 


BY ALI FENWICK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTer 


Lista’s restaurant is a lovely 
Mexican-themed eating establish- 
ment tucked away in Fell’s Point at 
1637 Thames St. It is hidden behind 
the storefronts that face onto 
Thames St. itself, but this only adds 
toits charm. Its off-the-beaten-path 
factor makes it even more thrilling 
to add it to your list of Baltimore 
discoveries, maximizes the service 
and minimizes the tourist contin- 
gent. This place is truly for people 
in the know. 

That lovely Lista’s charm starts the 
second you walk in the door. The din- 
ing area is huge with an upstairs level 
in addition to the ground level and 
outdoor patio. If you have a choice 
and the weather is still agreeable, I 
recommend eating on the little patio 
that juts right onto the water. It is 
decorated with the soft glow of little 
Christmas lights, which twinkle and 
reflect off of the water. Inside the res- 
taurant the eaves are covered with 
bushels of brightly colored tissue pa- 
per flowers and rainbow-colored Co- 


‘rona signs. 


Mexican art and painting covers 
the walls, and if you’re lucky, some- 
times mariachis roam, freely playing 


such favorites as La Bamba and 
Guantanemera upon request. It is 
truly a South-of-the-border utopia. 
Beyond its colorful atmosphere, 
Lista’s is also known for several special- 
ties — both food and drinks — includ- 
ing most famously, a little something 
that they like to call The Monsterita. 
This is actually nota little something at 
all — it is a huge 48 ounce frozen 
margarita that comes in a variety of 
flavors including strawberry daiquiri, 
pina colada, raspberry and orange 
creamsicle It costs a hefty $13 but the 
bragging rights that are earned and 
the huge sombrero that is bestowed 
upon you if you can finish a whole 
Monsterita in one sitting are worth 
every penny. Lista’s veteran and 
Hopkins student, Emily Martin who 
is ever-faithful to the Monsterita de- 
clares Lista’s, “A yummy way to get 
drunk!” The menu also includes a 
hearty but smaller-sized 20 ounce fi- 
esta margarita for those who want to 
join the party but still want to be able 
to do the Mexican Hat Dance without 
stumbling, at the end of the night. 
When it comes to food, Lista’s 
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has madea science out of perfecting 
such basics as nachos and tortillas. 
In fact, that is all the food you really 
need to have a good time there. The 
nachos are out of this world and 
they make a great appetizer. Heaps 
upon heaps chips come piled on a 
plate covered with a generous help- 
ing of bean mush, melted cheese, 


guacamole, sour cream, with a 


lovely side of salsa. And by salsa of 
course I mean hot waiters with 


heavy Latin accents. The tortillas 
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Shake your bon bon in a sombrero with friends. 





It costs a hefty $13, but 
the bragging rights 
that are earned and 
the huge sombrero 
that is bestowed upon 
you if you can finish a 
whole Monsterita in 
one sitting are worth 
every penny, 





make a great entrée too and youcan 
order them with virtually any kind 
of filler — chicken being the classic. 
The huge portions are delivered to 
your table on a cast iron skillet still 
sizzling from being 
cooked in the 
kitchen just mo- 
ments ago and the 
tortillas are kept 
fresh and hot in 
little, lidded dishes 
that keep in the 
steam. | 

Lista’s also has a 
delicious dessert 
menu. I highly rec- 
ommend the cara- 
mel flan which, if 
you don’t know, is 
kind of like a pud- 
ding, only more s0- 
phisticated. And if 
you haven’t had enough fun with 
your Monsterita, or even if youhave; 
723 is a fun way to continue the 
fiesta — especially on Fridays when 
you can partake of their $.25 Co- 
rona bottle special (they'll even 
throw in a lime wedge for free). 50 
for a little salsify-ing in your own, 
backyard, shake your bon-bon and 
take a trip down to Lista’s, It is 
definitly worth the music, the 
margaritas, the food and the good | 
times you'll share. ; i 
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Jay Store is worth the trip, but 


Cultures divided bya T.V. 


A big difference in programming hinders cultural understanding 


robably the greatest thing 

about Fall Break weekend 

was the fact that I could 

Stay up Sunday night with 

out fear of Monday-morn- 
ing repercussions in terms of my class 
attendance. For some reason, there’s 
actually a pretty good late-night Sun- 
day lineup. Comedy Central shows 
Dave Attel’s Insomniac, which is even 
more fun over a few beers (for kicks, 
you could try to keep up with Dave, 
but the show’s onlya half-hour, sol’d 
be leery) and The Critic (only one 
episode this week thank you, Mr. 
Stand-up-guy-who’s-not-as-funny- 
as-Jon-Lovitz), and my personal fa- 
vorite channel, Cartoon Network, 
shows a whole bunch of really, really 
weird stuff that they call collectively 
Adult Swim. How weird, you ask? 
Well, let’s just say that one of the bits 
is about a meatball, a box of fries and 
a milkshake that solve mysteries (sort 
of... they're not very good at it). 
Weird, but oddly entertaining in a 
way. 

I could go on and delve more 
deeplyinto the wonders of Aqua Teen 
Hunger Force, but that’s not really 
what I was looking to devote this col- 
umn to. One of the other shows on at 
that late hour is a Japanese program 
called Cowboy Bebop. It’s an anime, a 
genre ofwhichI’ve been fond for some 
time, although I do have to admit that 
I have yet to make it all the way 
through Akira, after two tries. The 
source of my interest lies with a sum- 
mer in early high school during which 
afriendandI worked our way through 
all the anime the local video store had 
(well, almost all they had some that 
was 18+, and we were 14 or 15 at the 
time) while drinking over-sweetened 
instant iced tea and eating Ritz crack- 
ers by the box-full. We discovered 
such classics as The Ultimate Teacher, 
in which a half-man, half-cockroach 
(though we don’t find this out until 
the end, because before the last scene, 

“in which he’s defeated by a half-man, 
half-spider, he looks perfectly nor- 
mal, except that he loves walls, which 


doesn’t change the way he looks, but 


was still an awfully strange thing to 
say) takes over a thoroughly undisci- 
plined school and sets things straight 
with his strict discipline, which then 
becomes over-strict and evil, after 
which it’s discovered that he’s a se- 
cret government project and is de- 
feated, end of story. Oh yeah, and 
someone uses a stack of coins as a 
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weapon. 

Is anyone else confused? 

Don’t. get me wrong... we kept 
watching anime, even after that, but 
we were confused. We wondered if 
we had missed something. We won- 
dered ifit came offbetter in Japanese. 
We kind of hoped it did, actually. It 
would make us feel better. Gradually, 
we came to accept that our lack of 
understanding was a cultural thing 
and that the fact that it came across to 
us as an exercise in Dada was part of 
the appeal. Or something like that... 
after all, 14-year-olds aren’t neces- 
sarily the world’s greatest theorizers. 

Since then, I’ve become an ardent 
fan of Dragonball Z, and Ihave to say 
that although I generally have no idea 
what’s going on in the two episodes 
I’ve seen, Cowboy Bebop is beginning 
to grow on me, although judging by 
what I can catch in the rapidly-mov- 
ing decoupage scenes that make up 
the opening credits, it just might take 
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itself a bit too seriously. 


But how can you not love a show | 


with an end theme like The Regular 


Folk Blues (at least I think that’s what | 


it was...the thing I remember most is 


that the title, sung as part of the cho- 


rus, was in phonetic English)? 


This leads me to my theory, the | 


crux of this whole column, which I 
admit has been floundering a bit un- 
til now: I think that Americans just 
mightbe culturally unprepared (pos- 
sibly given that most of the movies 
made here are about explosions 
sometimes sex, too, but mostly ex- 
plosions) to relate very much to mov- 
ies from other cultures. I even have 
another example. This week, I 
watched A Story of Women, a French 
movie set during World War II. 

Basically, the story is this: a 
woman, raising her children on her 
own due to her husband’s absence in 
a POW camp, performs an abortion 
to help her pregnant, unmarried 
neighbor. Later, she meets a prosti- 
tute named Lulu at a hairdresser’s 
shop and, to form a bond with her, 
tells Lulu of her own experience with 
illegal dealings, and tells her that Lulu 
shouldlookher up should she ever be 
“in trouble.” Word spreads, andsoon 
enough, she’s performing abortions 
for money. 

In the mean time, her husband 
comes home, and for some unde- 
fined reason, she won’t sleep with 
him. She uses the money from the 
abortions to move the family into a 
bigger house, one room of which 


she rents to Lulu for her and her | 


clients’ use. Then she starts having 
an affair. 

Eventually, her husband, dis- 
gusted at these goings-on, turns her 
into the police by means ofan anony- 
mous decoupage note, and the gov- 
ernment, given its interest in moral 
matters, takes a very harsh view of it 
and sentences her to death. Standard 
downward spiral, it seems, and yet, 
somehow, the movie doesn’t really 
get preachy. Well, a little bit to- 
wards the end, but by and large it 
doesn’t seem to have what in an 
American movie would be the in- 
evitable moral message one way or 
another. 

Unless of course, I missed it. I got 
the impression that it was just about 
what the hardships of war and greed 
can do to someone, but nonetheless, 
I was having some trouble getting 
exactly why she kept going morally 
downhill. It just contributes to my 
point. We’re unprepared by our me- 
dia exposure for unclear motivations 
and plots that aren’t strictly out-of- 
the-box. 

The theory’s still in its formative 
stages. I hope to gather more infor- 
mation as time goes on. Look for- 
ward to future analyses of other non- 
American films that I’m not quite 
sure if I understand or not. 


We're not like every 
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The Jay Store has much to offer Hopkins students, including groceries such as cereal, laundry detergent, candy 
and snacks. There is also a window from Terrace to facilitate ordering tasty smoothies and milkshakes. 


BY MEGAN WAITKOFF 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


After returning to campus for the 
fall semester, students were left with 


| questions. What happened to the 


Depot? What happened to 
MegaBYTES? While both were still 
open and fully functioning, some- 
thing was missing. The idea of meal 
equivalence was essentially abolished, 
if you count the fast-food type atmo- 


| sphere of MegaBYTES in the same 


context asa dining hall. The Hopkins 
workers were attacked with constant 
questions like “Where can we get 
boxes of macaroni and cheese? What 
happened to the plethora of Ramen 
noodle packs? Can we get 
microwavable T.V. dinners any- 
more?” Every student was met with the 
same answer: It’s all in the Jay Store. 

At the very beginning of the year, 
this was an unbelievable disappoint- 
ment, seeing as the store wasn’t even 
finished yet. But finally, now that ev- 
eryone has long since found other 
means of getting these college neces- 
sities, the Jay Store is open and ready 
for business!! 

The store is located right next to 
Terrace Dining Hall on the Freshman 
Quad. It’s open from 2 p.m.. to 12 
a.m.. Monday through Thursday, 2 
p.m. to 10 p.m. Friday and Saturday 
and on Sunday from 5 p.m. to 12a.m. 
It’s slightly larger than MegaBYTES 
and has basically the same things that 
MegaBYTES and the Depot sold last 
year. The fabulous perk of the Jay 
store, however, is its ice cream and 
smoothie menu. Theyserveanynum- 
ber of decadent fruit smoothie com- 
binations, all made fresh while you 
wait. They also have ice cream and 


other high-tech company. 
We're hiring. 


No one told you the hardest part of being an engineer would be finding 
your first job. Of course, its still possible to get the high-tech work 
you want by joining the U.S. Air Force. You can leverage your degree 
immediately and get hands-on experience with some of the most 
sophisticated technology on earth. To find out how to get your career off 
the ground, call 1-800-423-USAF or visit our Web site at airforce.com. 
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frozen yogurt. Last but certainly not 
least, the Jay Store offers milkshakes 
and malts in four conventional fla- 
vors. For all of you chocolate fiends 
out there, I strongly recommend the 
chocolate milkshake. You will not be 
disappointed; except, perhaps, when 
you see the price. The store itself is 
quite clean, and the service is excel- 
lent. When I bought my chocolate 
milkshake, the employee who made 
it accidentally put too much in the 
cup so it spilled when he put on the 
lid. He was nice enough to make mea 
new one without me even saying a 
word. 

Is it worth the walk across campus 
for sophomores, juniors and seniors? 
Does it provide for the freshman the 
same luxuries that MegaBYTES and 
the Depot used to offer? To answer 
these questions, I took it upon myself 
to do a little comparison-shopping 
and what better place to compare to 
than Royal Farms? 

The prices at the Jay Store are 
slightly higher than those at Royal 
Farms. Also, for the majority of the 
student body, Royal Farms is actually 
closer than the Jay Store. And while 
the Jay Store does have late hours, 
Royal Farms is open 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. You never run the 
risk walking there in the middle of a 
cold winter night and cursing to your- 
self when yousee the “closed” sign on 
the window. Youcan get Royal Farms 
fried chicken at three o’clock in the 
morning if the mood strikes you. A 
definite plus for the Jay Store, how- 
ever, is that you don’t have to wonder 
whether or not someone’s going to 
wander in during those lucky five 
minutes that you’re there and hold 
up the place with a gun. For most of 
us that go to Royal Farms, though, 


' we’re so sleep-deprived and caffeine- 


dependent that the threat no longer 
scares us. 

Overall, the Jay Store is a nice con- 
venience-mart type store that is remi- 
niscent of the good old days when we 


could meal equiv. for what seemed 
like almost anything at MegaBYTES 
and the Depot. The down side is, we 
can’t meal equiv. and with the prices 
being as high as they are, the Jay Store 
needs thatincentive. Otherwise, since 
we're basically just going to have to 
pay cash anyway, we might as well go 
where it’s cheaper and closer. Right 
now, while the store itself looks good, 
the outlook does not look so good. I 
was cruising through the aisles for 20 
minutes and the entire time, not one 
other student walked in. If the Jay 
Store wants the business, they’re go- 
ing to have to come up with some sort 
of catch. I don’t know about you, but 
my J-cashisalready pretty muchnon- 
existent, and with the budget ofa typi- 
cal college student, I’m counting my 
dimes and quarters and they seem to 
add up to Royal Farms. 





16 oz. Fruit drinks: 


(Snapple, etc.) 

$1.09 $1.30 
Ben & Jerry’s Ice Cream 
(1 pint) ; 
$3.49 $3.59 
Soda (2 liter) 

2for$2.00 2 for $2.22 
Tide (50 oz.) 

$5.99 $6.49 
Bounce Dryer Sheets 

(25 count) 

$2.79 $2.99 
Cereal 

$3.99 $4.99-$5.29 


Milk (2%) 
$2.69/gallon $1.29/quart 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Office of Special Events 


presents 


Bay Street Brassworks 


Baltimore's premiere brass quintet 


Take a musical 
journey through 
light classics, 
ragtime, the blues, 
jazz, and 
Dixieland. 


$17 (general admission) 
9 $14 (seniors/JHU staff 

with ID) 

$10 (full-time student 
with ID) 

(Add $2 for each 

ticket purchased 
at the door)' 


Group Rates 
Available 

VISA and 
MasterCard Accepted 
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Pool masters battle at ESPN Zone 











Mostlikely, you know what pool 
is — that game people like to play 
inside bars. And, like every game, 
there are various forms of pool. 
Trick shot is one: The objective is to 
perform highly-skilled and artistic 
shots and to mimic those of other 
people on the spot. 

ESPNZone held a Trick Shot 
Magic Billiards Championship last 
Thursday. These photos illustrate a 





















THE G.I. SEX MACHINE 


Full name: Michael Aaron Moak 
Sign: Cancer 
Year: Senior 
Major: Biophysics 

Ladies, [have one thing to say — 
this is one hot Hopkins stud. He 
claims to be, “shy at first,” but you 
can tell from his good looks that it 
doesn’t run very deep. In fact, when 
asked what makes him Hot at 
Hopkins, Moak quotes Jesse 
Ventura by saying, “I am a God 
damned sexual Tyrannosaur.” I’m 
sure that this description of the six- 
foot, blonde-haired, blue-eyed babe 
is fitting. However, you might just 
ask his girlfriend, former Hottie 
Queen Anne of Arabia if that is true. 

The man with “bulging biceps” 
is all over the place when it comes 
to extracurriculars. Moak is a part 
of ROTC, Varsity wrestling, as well 
as the PKA fraternity and the In- 
ter-Fraternity Council. But don’t 
think for a minute that this guy 
hasn’thad his share of embarassing 
moments. There is a story he gave 
us which | think worth sharing. 
Apparently, one time he jumped a 
fence and ripped his shorts with- 








HOT AT HOPKINS 





Submit your hotties to our secret cupid by e-mailing anonymous submissions to to hotathopkins@jhunewsletter.com, 


penatthe same time, though thebro- also be my lead into telling all of 
ken nose was a result of slow reflexes the hopeful Hopkins men out 
and an unexpected fall. And he’s got _ therethat thisbabeis taken. Don’t 
plans to keep doing this later in life. yell at me! She was nominated 
No, not breaking his nose, butthrow- because she’s hot. Why shouldn’t 
inghimselfatthe ground (withapara- _ she be taken? If you want single 
chute and an airplane.) Moak’s fu- _ people, nominate them! 
ture goal is to be commisioned as a Okay, on that note, let’s tell 
Second Lieutenant in the US Army you anyways why this woman is 
Infantry and go to ranger school. one-of-a-kind. She claims thatthe 
However, Moak might miss the reason she was nominated was 
comforts of being a regular guy who that she makes good brownies. 
listens to Brittany Spearsandsnackson I'll leave that up to your imagina- 
chocolate chip ice cream. Apparently, _ tion. However, Hannahisa Theta 
Brittany has noticed this stud-muffin who serves on several student 
because, ashe boasts, “haven’tyouever commitees. As she says, “If you 
seen how she looks at me when she don’t like the food this year [in 
sings?” the dining halls] blame me.” Will 
Ifhecouldbeanywhererightnow, do. Despite her lack of creativity 
Moak says that he would like to be _ with the dining services, Hannah 
“chilling on a boat somewhere down _ is innovative and fun in all other 
south or hiking/campingin Europe.” respects. You can tell that from 
He likes the color blue and his favor- _ her choice of authors: David Fos- 
ite place to shop is Barnesand Noble. _ ter Wallace and Roald Dahl. She 
Wait, so he’s a stud and he’s smart? also tutors a delinquent high 
He’s a Biophysics major and he likes _ school student in her spare time. 
to read. Yes, ladies, don’t be fooled by As you might guess, she has 


thechisledmusclesandthetonedbod quite a dynamic personality. She 
— there is much moreto Moakthan claims that her clothes are all 
meets the eye. 


the color red, and that her closet 
looks like “a bowl of Trix.” How- 
ever, we do know that a certain 
pink belt is what made Hannah 
stand out to her classmates. 

While this blonde vixen likes 
to stock her closet with the color 
red, she is really a child at heart 
who like mint chocolate chip ice 
cream and Harry Potter. As she 
puts it, “What I wouldn’t give to 
be eight years old again.” This is 
truly a sign ofa girl who wants to 
have fun and stretch her mind 
to the limits of her imagination. 
That is probably why Hannah 
sees herself going into a field 
like advertising. 








neck-to-neck game between 2001 Ital- out noticing. Okay, so that doesn’t If you want to impress this gal, 
ian Trick Shot Champion Stefano sound too bad until he adds, “I PLAYFUL BLONDE BABE you might have to look like Brad 
Pelinga (top left) and 2001 Argentina wasn’t wearing any underwear.” Full name: Hannah Lamme Pitt and have “tousled hair.” She 
Artistic Pool Champion Sebastian bet you girls wish you had been — Sign: Leo says that the best way to approach 


Giumelli (top right). Their tricks in- 
cluded everything from knocking a 
ball off Coke cans to a “ball pyramid” 
and “machine gun” shots. 

Although I found it difficult to 
capture those shots in these photos, 
they illustrate how seriously the 
players take this bar game. 
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there, don’t you? 

Jumping a fence is not the cra- 
ziest thing this hottie has done, 
mind you. He’s jumped out of a 
planeathis Army Airborne School 
and he’s broken his nose trying to 
impressa girl. No, these didn’thap- 


Year: Junior her would be to bring hera flower, 
Major: Mathematical Sciences “just one.” Also, a date that in- 
The latest installment in our fea- _ volvesrunning through theocean 
ture ofhot Hopkins womenhappens waves at night is ideal. Whatever 
to be, as she says, “on date-planning youguysdo, pleasedon’ttrytodo 
probation.” While that particular _ this locally — the Inner harbor 
quotereferstoadategonesour,itcan definitly does not count. 
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Meyerholt Symphony Hall 


WE'RE @ LITTLE GENTSLESS. 


Fifty, to be exact, and it will only get wovse. 


at 8 pm 
YAKOV KREIZBERG 
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and use the good sense you have Piano Concerto No. 3 
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Hellish conspiracy theory 


A fresh look into the intrigue surrounding a London serial killer 


BY NATALYA MINKOVSKY 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Ler TER 


With the number of knives flash- 
ing in the establishing scenes of From 
Hell, one would think that anyone in 
1888 London could have been Jack 
the Ripper. But the knife-wielding 
pimps and thugs soon conveniently 
disappear, and it becomes obvious 
that the movie’s purpose is not to 
explore the possibilities but to focus 
on one theory in the Ripper case. 

From Hell spans 10 weeks in which 
five prostitutes were ritually murdered 
in the Whitechapel area of London. 
Thekiller came to be knownas Jack the 
Ripper, the first tabloid star. The fact 
that he was never identified or caught 
added to his cult celebrity status. Some 
questions arise: Isn’t Jack the Ripper’s 
anonymity part of the mystique that 
has kept the murders a subject of fasci- 
nation for over 100 years? Do people 
interested in Jack the Ripper want to 
see a conspiracy theory unfold or do 
they just want to see a slasher flick? 
Well, they get both. 

The film is based ona graphic novel 
by Alan Moore and Eddie Campbell, 
which explains the Ripper case in 
termsofaroyalconspiracy. In England, 
where the Ripper case is still one of the 
nation’s foremost unsolved mysteries, 
the theory is popular. However, the 
movie is not just about the killer or the 
conspiracy; it is also a story about the 
victims. 

Directed by the Hughes brothers 
(Menace II Society, Dead Presidents), 
the movie may seem to be a departure 
for the directors, whose previous works 
have been inner-city dramas. The 
brothers, however, saw Whitechapelas . 
comparable to the modern inner-city. 
“This is a ghetto story,” says Albert 
Hughes. “Itconcerns poverty, violence 
and corruption, which are themes we 
deal with in our movies because they 
fascinate us. These particular charac- 


ters happen to be white, 
butall poor people have 
the same problems.” 
Homeless and ha- 
rassed by pimps, the 
prostitutes indeed have 
problems common to 
the lower classes, but 
they also unknowingly 
share a secret that en- 
dangers their lives. In- 
spector John Abberline 
(Johnny Depp), mean- 
while, is haunted by the 
death of his wife and 
child — although this 
death is not essential to 
the storyatall, exceptto 
give Abberlinea reason 
foran opium addiction. 
Conveniently, when 
Abberline is high on 
opium and absinthe, he 
experiences visions that 
help him in investiga- 


tions. 





Depp is, as always, 
excellent, if somewhat 
detached, in the role of the inspector. 
HeatherGraham, playing Mary Kelly, 
a prostitute and potential victim of 
Jack the Ripper, is — as always — 
insipid. Her narrow range of facial 
expressions is somewhat inadequate, 
butluckily her role does not require a 
great range. Robbie Coltrane (The 
World Is Not Enough, Goldeneye) 
plays Peter Godley, Abberline’s friend 
and assistant, and Ian Holm plays Sir 
William Gull, the royal family’s doc- 
tor who assists Abberline in the in- 


vestigation. 


One negative note about From 
Hellis thatthe suspense fails to build 
effectively over a long portion of 
the movie, particularly since an au- 
dience familiar with the Ripper story 
would know thatit is only a matter of 
time before the next prostitute is 
killed. Also, if a viewer came for a 





a 
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psychological study ofa serial killer, he or 
she would leave disappointed. A short 
look into the deranged mind of the killer 
proves to be a failure — it feels arbitrary 
and unnecessary. If the movie wanted to 
serve as a psychological study of Jack the 
Ripper, it needed to go beyond a short 
fantasy scene or forego the attempt al- 
together. 

However, asa whole, the movie does 
well in creating the setting for the mur- 
ders and following through with the 
conspiracy. The stylized Whitechapel, 
created by Academy Award-winning 
designer Martin Childs (Shakespeare 
in Love) is in itself a character in the 
film. Abberline’s visions make for ar- 
resting montages, and the cinematog- 
raphy contributes successfully to the 
mood of the film. Despite flaws, From 
Hell is an entertaining murder mys- 
tery. 


COURTESY OF 20th CENTURY FOX 











| BY COURTNEY RICE 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Imagine E.R. meets The Nanny, 
or Ally McBeal Takes On the Medi- 
cal Community; your basic, formu- 
laic, cheesy comedy in which at- 
tractive but inept individuals 
struggle to fulfill the requirements 
of their job, in this case as medical 
interns. 

Welcome to Scrubs, NBC’s new 


| Tuesday night comedy, lauded by 


The Washington Post as “the best of 
the season’s new comedies.” (http:/ 
/www.washingtonpost.com) This 
“innovative” new show combines all 
the clichés of sitcoms’ slapstick com- 
edy, frustrated romance, annoying 
bosses and cute 20-somethings with 
the time-tested appeal of the medical 
drama. 

Created and produced by Bill 
Lawrence, Scrubs is indeed a bit un- 
like any other sitcom that I can re- 
member. Rather, it is an amalga- 
mation of many. It has the comic 
timing of Spin City, another 
Lawrence creation; the off-beat hero 


| much like the title star of Ed (they 
| even look alike!), as well as the fake 


medical jargon that peppers medical 
dramas and the self-conscious effort 
at ethnic diversity that is common to 
countless modern sitcoms. 

The show’s premise is simple, fol- 


| lowing the bizarre experiences of 


brand-new, bumbling medical in- 
terns in a hospital overflowing with 
unpredictable doctors and patients. 
Our hero is first-year medical resi- 
dent J.D. Dorian (newcomer Zach 
Braff), a young man struggling to 
meet the challenges of practicing 
medicine. J.D. is joined by his best 
friend and surgical intern Chris Turk 
(Donald Faison, Clueless), and beau- 
tiful fellow intern Elliott Reid (Sarah 
Chalke, Roseanne). The three must 
answer to the fatherly chief of medi- 
cine, Dr. Bob Kelso (Ken Jenkins, 


| Homefront), the abrasive Dr. Perry 


Cox (John C. McGinley) and jaded 
nurse Carla Espinosa (Judy Reyes). 
The pilot episode left me very un- 
impressed. I would mention its plot, 
but there didn’t seem to be one. In his 
quest for innovation, Lawrence man- 
ages to bypass any sort of logical 
storyline, opting instead for a bizarre 
blend of tricks. The show is shot with 
a single camera, so scenes are short 
and jerky. Viewers can occasionally 
hear J.D.’s thoughts or see his secret 


1) Training Day 
2) Bandits 
3) Corky Romano 


fantasies, adding to the disjointed 
feel of the show. The humor was of- 
ten forced and rarely funny. 

The following two episodes were 
a bit improved. Lawrence uses the 
same techniques as in the pilot but 
adds a more recognizable plot. For 
instance, the third episode examines 


The show has the fake 
medical jargon that 
peppers medical 
dramas and a self- 
conscious effort at 
ethnic diversity. 


the strained relationship between 
J.D. and Chris as they find it in- 
creasingly difficult to make time 
for each other. It also develops the 
inevitable budding romance be- 
tween J.D. and Elliott. 

On the whole, the show isn’t bad. 
It is by no means in the league of 
Seinfeld or Friends or Frasier or any 
of the other great sitcoms of our 


Scrubs needs medical help 


time, but it passes as mindless enter- 
tainment. The characters are slowly 
becoming more three-dimensional, 
and once in a while Lawrence pro- 
duces a real laugh. Jenkins and 
McGinley are especially entertaining 
as the interns’ unpredictable, quasi- 
psychotic mentors. I doubt, however, 
that Scrubs will survive more than a 
couple seasons. Even its prime posi- 
tioning on Tuesdays at 9:30 p.m. after 
Frasier won’t be enough to save it from 
destruction. 

There are two problems. First, 
there is the problem of plausibility. 
Howlong can these medical residents 
maintain their wide-eyed ineptitude? 
For that matter, howlong can theybe 
medical residents? 

More importantly, it is too difficult 
to balance the dual tones of comedy 
and drama in a half-hour sitcom. A 
medical show necessarily confronts 
death and suffering, topics that cer- 
tainly do not lend themselves to 
pranks and kitsch. The subject mat- 
ter is simply inappropriate for pure 
comedy, and anything other than 
pure comedy is difficult to manage 
in a half-hour sitcom. The current 
arrangement will force the showaway 
from its sweet innocence into acer- 
bic indifference, ala Becker. 

The bottom line? Enjoy it while it 
lasts. 
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your respect. 


Ottobar — the an- 
swer is always the 
same: a _ loud, 
unanimous “C-E- 
x? 

As a self-pro- 
claimed “No. 1 
Entertainer,” Cex 
is parading his 
way to music star- 
dom atop milk 
crates in dingy 
basements and 
venues all over. 
Whetherstanding 
on a crate just 
above eye- level, 
orrushing though 
an audience with 
live micinhandas 
he rhymes about 
insects or riding 
bikes through 
Waverly, Cexisal- 
ways interacting 
with, responding 
to and ultimately 
provoking his 
audience’s critical 
faculties. You 
can’t avoid him. 
He wants to earn 


Now Cex’s live performance is 
joined by another recorded work 
under the Tigerbeat6 label that he 
and cohort kid606 founded. Al- 
though both the CD and the live 
show grow out of the same impulse, 
they sound entigely different. Oops 


— I Did It Agath is the full length 


sequel, following many smaller releases 
andcompilations, to Cex’sbreakthrough 
Role Model. While Role Model emerged 
as a response to a “difficult and horren- 
dous” high schoolexperience, Oops finds 
the music entertainer back creating mu- 
sic on his laptop (combined with some 
laid-back, emo-style guitar work) mid- 
way through undergraduate life and still 
fresh from a summer tour of America 


“| think it’s probably one 


of the better electronic 


music albums that | 
own,” professed Kidwell 
about his new album, 
which he anticipates 
will sell at least 2,500 
copies, hopefully more. 





and Japan. 


electronicmusicalbums that] own,” p’ 

fessed Kidwell about his new album, 
which he anticipates will sell at least 2,500 
copies, hopefully more. “In a way every- 
thing I have to say aboutelectronic music 
is on that CD, and pretty much I feel like 
I don’t have a lot to say about it any- 


“I thinkit’s probably one of the a2 y 


more.” 

Inaleague of genre-bending talents 
still cautiously lumped together in the 
Intelligent Dance Music (IDM) cat- 
egory, what is it that makes Cex stand 
out from the rest of the pack? 

For Kidwell, it’s a combination of 
his willingness to both “be real” and 
play often to live audiences while other 
similar artists stay at home on their 
computers. Kidwell’s notorious pen- 
chant for nudity and the three gold 
upper teeth that spell his stagenameare 
only part of his roguish onstage per- 
sona. ; 

“Confidence, I think, is the only 
thing that matters in art performance,” 
said Kidwell. “If you know what you’re 
doing is good, then other people will 
take your word for it.” 

But how does this fit in with his 
recent recorded work? While Oops is 
still predominately a collection of non- 
vocal tracks, Kidwell has already re- 
corded over half of the songs for an 
upcoming album that will be entirely 
hip-hop vocals. 

For Kidwell, whoclaimstocaremore 
about Jay-Z than Autechre, pop music 
is something to embrace, not deride. 
On Oops he intentionally takes cues 


_ from Ginuwine on some of his mid- 


_ song skits. On Eminem, Kidwell de- 


clares, “he pourshisignorantlittle heart 


- out and it’s beautiful.” 


“I think I consciously strive to make 
music that people can understand and 
that the most people can understand,” 
said Kidwell. “It’sobvious thatthe music 
I make isn’t formulated with focus 


groupe and based on data. I’m making 


the music I want to make.” 

“Tt’s not clearly defined what musi- 
cians deserve,” he adds, claiming that 
artists need to earn their respect, espe- 
cially through live performance. 

“The main reason I did the tour 
this summer was because I could, 
andalso to givea big middle finger to 
other artists and producers that are 
sort of doing the same thing, that are 
making the same type of music, that 
don’t doit. feel that too many groups 
don’t tour. 

“Inhigh school, lunderstood very 
quickly that being a musician is nota 
way of getting the respect of your 
peers and the authorities.” 

Kidwell's Maryland high school 
may not have ap- 
preciated his an- 
tics, but Johns 
Hopkins seems to 
be offering some 
grudging respect. 
Under the guid- 
ance of Peabody/ 
Hopkins profes- 
sor John Spitzer, 
Kidwell recently 
receiveda Provost 
Award to go out 
and record the 
sounds of Balti- 
more with a por- 
table DAT player. 
Cexis poised to do 
musically for Bal- 
timore what fel- 
low electronic act 
Matmos, cur- 
rently on tour 


Kidwell draws on populture in . 


Kidwell storms local music scene as mix master Cex 


with Bjork, did for surgery. In the end, 


these collected sounds may find their 


way onto his next album. 

For Kidwell, a Baltimore County 
native, the project makes perfect sense. 
“Baltimore has an inordinate amount 
of people that make something hap- 
pen,” said Kidwell. “In Baltimore, 
more than any place else I’ve been, 
there are people who get creative when 
they’re bored.” 

Cex, of course, is a prime example 
of Kidwell’s own maxim. 

Cex’s next Baltimore show is Nov. 
5, at the Ottobar. Check out http:// 
www.ryjan.com for all Cex-related in- 
formation ever known to man, from 
report cards to IFP stories, 
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Barnstormers bring DeMaio 
to direct JHU fall production 


BY LIZ STEINBERG 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetrTer 


Fora little less than three grand, 
director Peter DeMaio left his wife 
and home in Nyack, N.Y. late Sep- 
tember. DeMaio will be living in a 
Baltimore apartment through No- 
vember in order to direct the Barn- 
stormers’ fall production, Who’s 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 

The professional actor was one 
of more than 40 applicants for the 
job, according to Barnstormers 
Business Manager Dave Katz. This 
is typical: The group interviewed 35 
professional applicants for last 
spring’s Tommy. 

DeMaio applied after he found 
the Barnstormers’ proposal on the 
Web. “I’m always looking for op- 
portunities. It just sounded like 
something that I'd like to be associ- 
ated with,” he said. 

That’s why directors are willing 
to do this, according to Kris Jansma, 
Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 
public relations coordinator. The 
pay is “reasonable and it’s about 
standard, but it’s not at all worth it, 
really, intheend.... Atthe end ofit, 
they have the experience.” 

The Barnstormers hire profes- 
sional directors for one show per 





semester, those which become “eas- 
ily the biggest shows that we do all 
year and certainly the best finished 
products,” says Jansma. 

Working with professional di- 
rectors “helps us learn how to orga- 
nize our [student-run] studio pro- 
ductions,” said Elise Roecker, 
co-producer of Virgina Woolf and 
Student Activities Commission 
(SAC) performing arts liaison. 
“Most of us are not planning on 
going into drama or theater ... and 
this is probably the only time in our 
lives when we'll be able to work with 
real, live technical directors.” 

DeMaio says, “We bring a lot of 
experience to the student body here 
— professional experience.” This 
learning process is even more vital 
due to the University’s lack of a 
drama program. 

“We fill like we’re filling an aca- 
demic void,” says Roecker. 

Susan Boswell, dean of 
Homewood Student Affairs, agrees. 
“As an educational institution, this 
sort of ‘teaching’ is an important 
part of what we do.” 

The SAC sees the cost of the di- 
rector as akin to hiring a coach, 
which some club sports teams do, 
says Roecker. While the school is 
willing to provide the salary, stu- 


LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER 


Director Peter DeMaio in his Mount Vernon apartment. 


dents are responsible for all other 
arrangements. For instance, as part 
of an unwritten agreement, the 
group makes housing accommoda- 
tions for the director. 

“This year was a little bit differ- 
ent because our director [is] much 
more experienced,” says co-Pro- 


ducer David Klein, who found the | 


Mount Vernon apartment in which 
DeMaio is now living. The Barn- 
stormers felt an experienced direc- 
tor was necessary due to the com- 
plexity of the play. 

“In the past, we’ve had directors 
who are fresh out of college ... and 
they’re like, whatever, we can crash 
on your couch,” says Klein. 

One director last year wound up 
moving in with a grad student he’d 
metata cast party, noted Katz. “That 
had nothing to do with us,” he says. 

For the director, this means liv- 
ing with the amenities that college 
students can provide. 

“We found a director that’s go- 
ing to take chairs from our house,” 
says Roecker. “He’s getting a loan 
of stuff that was handed down 
through college students.” 

“This situation is maybe a little 
different than I’ve worked under be- 
fore,” says DeMaio. “This is a stu- 
dent group. I didn’t get hired under 
the University.” 

At universities with drama de- 
partments, the schoolis responsible 
for contracts and living arrange- 
ments, according to Roecker. 

“Most people I find compare us 
and our situation to community the- 
ater workshops ... maybe with small 
theater companies,” says Roecker. 

It really is like running a profes- 
sional theater, according to Klein. 
“You have to worry about every- 
thing,” he said. 

Worries aside, that running a 
professional-level theater seems to 
be the group’s goal. 

“Most people aren’t going to see a 
Center Stage production downtown,” 
says Klein. “For a lot of people on 
campus, it’s the only theater oppor- 
tunity that they’re going to get.” 

Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf 
will be at the Black Box in the Mattin 
Center from Nov. 9-11 and 16-18. 
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baltimores own 


brewed by clipper city 


David Lynch's Mulholland 


BY JASON SHAHINFAR 
THE JoHNSs Hopkins News-LetTER 


| . In 1999, ABC asked David Lynch 

to make a pilot for a television series 
| that wouldair through the 1999-2000 
| season. Since Lynch had delved into 
television before for his 1990-1991 
Twin Peaks series, one could only 
imagine the many ideas Lynch would 
| have to improve on his own style. 
Twin Peaks wasa sensation, and tele- 
vision definitely needed to be jolted 
out of the banality of “reality” shows. 

After seeing the pilot, top execu- 
tives thought it to be too weird for 
their likes. They opted to go with 
Wasteland (alow-quality teen drama 
from the creators of Dawson’s Creek). 
What were they expecting? The 
Straight Story? 

So, Lynch took what he had made, 
added about 45 minutes to it, and 
created the masterpiece that is 
Mulholland Drive. 

This surrealist, noir-like drama 
can easily be summed up by its tag 
line, “A love story in the city of 
dreams.” But for any Lynch fan, 
there’s much more. 

The movie starts off on winding 
roads in the hills of Hollywood. We 
then seea caraccident foil the murder 
of a character played by Laura 
Harring. Luckily she walks away with 


herlife, butnothermemory. Sheslips _ 


into the first empty apartment she 
can find, only to be greeted by the 
tenant’s niece, Betty (Naomi Watts), 
abright-eyed naive woman who wants 
to become an actress. 

The amnesiac names herself Rita 
after seeing a Rita Hayworth poster 
and the audience is immediately 
thrust into a 1950s noir film as Rita 
and Betty try to answer the questions: 
Who was trying to kill Rita? Who was 
she before? And what’s with that weird 
blue key in her purse? 

In the familiar Twin Peaks style, 





Drive offers a strange ride 





Betty (Naomi Watts) and Rita (Laura Harring) in Mullholland Drive. 


there are many other story lines and 
characters. One involves a hot Holly- 
wood director (Justin Theroux) who 
is being relieved of casting his own 
film by some mob types. Another is 
abouta clumsy assassin. In one of the 
funniest moments in the film, the as- 
sassin accidentally kills three people 
while only trying to kill one. While all 
of the characters are tied up in the 
end, some of them are obviously 
marginalized. They can only be char- 
acters that Lynch would have devel- 
oped in later episodes — had he got- 
ten a show. 

Though whatI’ve explained barely 
scraps the surface of the plot and the 
story, it would be impossible for me 
to explain exactly what is going on 
without writing 10 pages — or pro- 
viding an over-detailed summary of 
the entire script. Characters change 
places and different realities melt 
away as new plots are invented. And 
who knows what’sa dream and what’s 
not. 

David Lynch is the only working 
surrealist director out there today. 
The other great surrealist of the 20th 
century, Luis Buenell, would be 
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Naomi Watts (Betty) listens to Mulholland Drive director David Lynch. 
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proud. Mulholland Drive plays 
around with reality and nesting more 
than The Discrete Charms of the Bour- 
geoisie. Lynch won a deserved best 
directing prize at Cannes for his ef- 
forts. 

After seeing this film many people 
were just confused. Sure, they were 
impressed by the scope of the film 
and the sheer brilliance of the direct- 
ing style, but what did it all mean? 
With Lynch you haveto question what 
you see. Like in the case of the insects 
in Blue Velvet, there’s something else 
going on beneath what we see. 

Thereare many references to 1950s 
television and Hollywood, obviously 
relating it to the Hollywood of today. 
Lynch explores issues of dreams vs. 
reality and the duality ofman. Can we 
create alternate realities for ourselves 
to escape our problems and excessive 
hardships? 

When we are first introduced to 
the character of Betty she is so perky 
and over-the-top that we question 
how real she can be. Could the first 
100 minutes of the film be a dream? 
A recreation of actual events 
changed within someone’s mind? 
Lynch paints a very dark picture of 
Hollywood and what it is today. 

Maybe instead dfahappy love story, 
this is the story of a woman who 
came to L.A. looking to fulfill her 
dreams only to be chewed up by a 
cruel system where lives can be bro- 
ken within a day. To escape this 
harsh reality she creates a 1950s noir 
movie in her head. 

We are constantly jumping 
through time and reality, so who 
knows what is really going on? There 
is much more to say than space in this 
article allows, but I will tell everyone 
to give this movie a chance. Sure, it’s 
not for mainstream audiences. It 
could certainly be considered 
“weird.” But it is by far the best film 
I’ve seen this year, and I hope it is a 
testament for films to come in the 
next few months. 





Waking Life at Charles 


BY CAROLINE M. SAFFER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTER 


One of my personal favorite cul- 
tural centers in Baltimore is The 
Charles Theatre. Not only does the 
Charles show some of the best inde- 
pendent films emerging in contem- 
porary cinema, they also offer other 
events such as Cinema Sundays. This 
Sunday, as part of this series, the the- 
ater will be showing Waking Life, the 
newest effort of director Richard 
Linklater (The Newton Boys, Slacker, 
Dazed and Confused), “an animated 
film that explores the nature of reality 
and how we separate dreams and con- 
sciousness” following the struggles of 
an “everyman college grad.” Even if 
you're not a fan of animated film, 
Waking Life is supposed to have an 


engaging psychadelic/psychologicai 
twist. Featuring thevoicesofJulieDelpy, 
Ethan Hawke (both of whom starredin 
Linklater’s Before Sunrise) and Adam 
Goldberg, Waking Life has been tour- 
ing the independent film festival cir- 
cuit, eliciting great praise from critics 
and viewers alike. The cost of the event 
is $15 at the door and includes break- 
fast, as well as a post-screening ques- 
tion and answer session with guest 
speakers SkizzCyzykand Dan Krovich 
of the Maryland Film Festival. Doors 
open at 9:45 am; showtime is 10:30 
am. 

The Charles Theatre is located at 
1711 N. Charles St. For more informa- 
tion, call 1-800-727-FILM or check out 
www.thecharles.com.TheCinemaSun- 
day series will continue nearly every 
week through Dec. 16. : 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 
sRealc 


of & 
= Ask the presidential news conference A? 


Q: Two of my good freinds just started dating each other 


and now i don't know how to act around them. What 
should | do? 











Aries: (Marcu 21-Aprit 19) 
Thursdays are pretty inexplicable, 
allin all. After an entire week’s worth 
of work Monday through Wednes- 
day, who needs it? 

Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 
AfteraroughweekofOrgo tests, you'll 
sit back with a cold soda and study 


some Biochem this weekend. What 
better way to relax? 


Gemini: (May 21-June 20) SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
News — it’s what’s for dinner. How Trouble is brewing this week, the stars 
can you go without your RSDA daily say. The conjunction of certain asteroids 
minimum requirement of tasty, re- and Mars makes for a dangerous mix of 
freshing news? influences. 


Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Really, how can the freshman class exist? 
Did you read those candidates’ state- 
ments? Atleast no one’s trying to save the 
world this year, but still... 

Scorpio: (OcToBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
More and more, it’s getting hard to get 
things donearoundhere. Around where? 
Wouldn't you like to know. At least, I 
hope you do. 





PAG O FY 


These two pictures are different! Can you find all 
the differences between the them? 


















A: Gorsh durnint, there may or may not be danger to a 
god-fearin’ person in your present present situation- So's you 
Jus’ go about yus business and be vigilant for the 


weasie-faced weasles who caused this problem. thank you, 
No more questions. 


can | go to the bathroom now? 











Cancer: (JUNE 21-Juty 22) Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 

Letter from home (or lack thereof) “Than” ishardly the best word with which 
got you down? Head out this week- tostartasentence, so thestars say thatyou 
end to where everyone knows your should just stop. Stop now. Rightnow. Or 





Thany to the varon for idlea. 







Bles. 


























2 5 Ae 6 
name... orremembers you vaguely. face the consequences. sti seeded : UGAts eu ? 3 
Na a € fun words C $+ on 
Leo: (Jury 23-Aucust 22) Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FeBruary 18) bela ine boi bhryu ; Fi ; 
. . > : ) 
Nights alonecan be rough, particu- They’re coming to get you. No, no. For Good luck! ; : 
larly when there’s only that econ once, we're joking. The stars say that this | j 
textbook to snuggle up to. But don’t is going to be another one of those spec- Aaietice did 3 
burn it just to make it warm. tacular weeks so familiar to you all. Qdevel mresibg sifys aen0ce dows 
ant-aircratt alinighter i ; 
Vireo: (AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 22) Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - rect 20) raiseite anthrax | Shi 2Pi ne vaeKs xt 
Are you looking for a good time? Worth is to be determined by various hase baa PiGnd h siGle (ew hore 
Don’t call those numbers on the objective criteria, plus whatever the as- school spirli_  StuCo | Poe Bitacrcorre s 
wallin the Shriverbathroom. That’s trologer feels like at that particular given lacrosse genocide fPici theoa : ; z p 
nass destruct a 
guaranteed to be a bad scene. moment. mass destruction 





Draw Fred!! 


BEHIND THE INK noe cia 
by Charles Donefer . ; ZK 
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JANIZARY 7 
by Eric Ha 






AND You, MR. HOGSWORTH, 
Wit HAVE HIS 
HEAD UPON A PIKE, 


















MACROSS IS 
THE ONLY ONE 
“THAT CAN 
Stop MY 
SODIERS. 
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Thursday, October 18 





ON CAMPUS 


11:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. “Chemical 
Reactions in Complex Mixtures” 
will be presented by Frederick 
Krambeck and will be held in Mary- 
land Hall, room 110. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-516-7170. 


3:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. “Forces and 
Heat Transfer from an Isolated 
Spherical Particle Subjected to 
Complex Cross-Flow at Moderate 
RE” will be presented by S. 
Balachandar of the University of Illi- 
nois in Maryland Hall, room 110. For 
more information, call 410-516-8534. 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. “The Battle of 
the Sexes: Cellular and Molecular 
Control of Testis Organogenesis” 
will be presented by Blanche Capel of 
Duke University in Mudd Hall, room 
100. 


5:00 p.m. PreHealth: 2001-2002 Ap- 
plicant Interview Workshop. Come 
and get prepared for your med school 
interviews in Mergenthaler Hall, 
room 111. 


6:00 p.m. Freshmen Student Coun- 
cil Candidates’ Forum. Come grill 
the candidates in the AMR Multipur- 
pose room. 


OFF CAMPUS 


11:00 a.m. Terrific Twos at Port Dis- 
covery. Beginning story time for 
“Mother Goose on the Loose” gradu- 
ates and their independentcaregivers. 
For more information, call 410-727- 
8120 or visit http:// 
www.portdiscovery.org. 


1:00 p.m. Gallery Talks at the Balti- 
more Museum of Art. For more in- 
formation, call 410-396-7100. 


8:00 p.m. Pledge of Allegiance Tour 
will be held at the Baltimore Arena 
featuring Slipknot, System ofa Down, 
Rammstein and American Head 
Charge. 


8:30 p.m. Four Bitchin Babes per- 
form at the Rams Head Tavern. Tick- 
ets are $24.50. For more information, 
call 410-268-4545. 


The Great Chesapeake Bay Schoo- 
ner Race. Racing to Save the Bay! For 
those who enjoy the challenge of fac- 
ing the elements and would like to 
promote public awareness of the 
Chesapeake Bay’s maritime heritage. 
For more information, call 757-423- 
1237 or visit http:// 
www.schoonerrace.com. 





Friday, October 19 


ON CAMPUS 


10:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m: PreHealth: 
2001-2002 Mock Interview Work- 
shop will be presented by Mary 
Catherine Savage and Ronald 
Fishbein in Garland Hall, third floor. 
For more information, call 410-516- 
4140. 


11:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. Ultrasound 
Facilitated Delivery of Compounds 


in Farmed Fish-Mechanisms and. 


Applications will be presented by 
Victor Frenkel of the University of 
Maryland Biotechnology Institute in 
Ames Hall, room 234. For more in- 
formation, call 410-516-7736. 


2:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. Change and 
Continuity in Terrorism will be pre- 
sented by Bruce Hoffman of The Rand 
Corp. in Maryland Hall, room 21g. 


Sab yith RAS saked yor to ace U2I 
Got tickets? Need a ride? Vans leave 
Geir te tennis courts). 


8:00 p-m. - 10:30 p.m. “Collected 
Stories.” Theatre Hopkins opens its 
2001-02 season with Pulitzer Prize- 
winning» playwright, Donald 
Margulies’ drama, set in the Green- 
wich Village apartmen 


t ofan accom- 





$11 senior citizens 
ahd $5 students. For more informa- 
is 43 call 410-516-7159. 


0 p.m. Barnstormers’ Freshmen 






te of laughs as well 
in Are io then ane hs 


8:C 10 nd 10309. Free show 
“Fear and Loathing 
Vege Gaara tasers saoriey be 

in Shiver Hall. 


1 lisa sory an story writer. $12 gen- 


sActs! Come check out the fresh- 


OFF CAMPUS 


10:15 a.m. Mother Goose on the 
Loose at Port Discovery. Nursery 
rhymes come alive for children ages 
up to two years. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-727-8120 or visit http:/ 
/www.portdiscovery.org. 


12:00 p.m. Ship-as-a-Machine Tour. 
Become part of the ship’s crew and 
learn how the last all-sail vessel built 
by the US Navy was maneuvered 
through the world’s oceans. For more 
information, call 410-539-1797 or 
visit http://www.constellation.org. 


3:30 p.m. Evan Anderson Dancers, 
Ltd. present historic African-Ameri- 
can dance forms from the 17th cen- 
tury to present at the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art. For more information, 
call 410-997-3899. 


3:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. Open Drum 
Jam. Drum circle, all rhythmic in- 
struments welcome. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-532-0654. 


7:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. Halloween 
Happenings. Come join us fora fam- 
ily night of witches, ghosts and gob- 
lins, hay rides, food and fun! For more 
information, call 410-266-5951. 


8:00 p.m. U2 Elevation Tour will be 
held at the Baltimore Arena. Come 
see U2 in concert! 


Aetna Health and Fitness Expo, fea- 
turing informative seminars, demon- 
strations, nutritional information, fit- 
ness equipment and more. For more 
information, call 410-992-5500. 


The Great Chesapeake Bay Schoo- 
ner Race. Racing to Save the Bay! For 
those who enjoy the challenge of fac- 
ing the elements and would like to 
promote public awareness of the 
Chesapeake Bay’s maritime heritage. 
For more information, call 757-423- 
1237 or visit http:// 
www.schoonerrace.com. 





Saturday, October 20 





ON CAMPUS 


10:00a.m. Recreational Nature Hike 
sponsored by the Carrie Murray Na- 
ture Center. For more information, 
call 410-396-0808. 


11:00 a.m. - 1:00 p.m. Saturday 
Group Information Session and 
Guided Campus Tour will begin in 
the Garland Hall Lobby. For more 
information, call 410-516-8171. 


8:00 p.m. and 10:30 p.m. Free show- 
ing of “Fear and Loathing in Las 
Vegas.” This hilarious movie will be 
showing in Shiver Hall. 


8:00 p.m. - 10:30 p.m. “Collected 
Stories.” Theatre Hopkins opens its 
2001-02 season with Pulitzer Prize- 
winning playwright, Donald 
Margulies’ drama, set in the Green- 
wich Village apartment of an accom- 
plished short story writer. $12 gen- 
eral admission, $11 senior citizens and 
$5 students. For more information, 
call 410-516-7159. 


8:00 p.m. - 12:00 p.m. LatinoFest 
will be held in AMR 1 Multipurpose 
Room. For more information, call 
410-516-8056. 


OFF CAMPUS 


9:00 a.m. Baltimore Marathon 5K 
Fun Run at PSINet Stadium. For 
those who can’t quite make the 26.2 
miles, join in this fun run! Halloween 
costumes are encouraged with a 
chance to win roundtrip air tickets 
courtesy of USAirways. For more in- 
formation, call 410-992-5500. 


10:00 a.m. ~ 1:00 p.m. Recreational 
Nature Hike at Carrie Murray Na- 
ture Center. Naturalists lead a hike 
through the beautiful trails. For more 
information, call 410-396-0808. 


10:00 a.m. Run Silent at the US Sub- 
marine Torsk. Explore the Torpedo 
Room, Maneuvering Roomand other 
compartments and learn firsthand 
about life on board a submarine. For 
inoreinformation, call 410-396-3453. 


10:15 a.m. Mother Goose on the 


Loose at Port Discovery. Nursery 
rhymes come alive for children ages 
up to two years. For more informa- 


‘tion, call 410-727-8120 or visit http:/ 


_ /www. ll ap SSGeHt AE 
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12:00 p.m. - ~ 4:00 p.m. Na 


Through History at the USS Constel- 


lation. Lt. Rick Gay, USCG presents 
the navigating techniques of Christo- 
pher Columbus during the 15th cen- 

Join Rick as he discusses how 
Gohoteis determined his position 
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OCTOBER 


1:00 p.m. and 3:00 p.m. Powder Mon- 
key Tour at the USS Constellation. 
Undergo basic training and try on 
uniforms, perform a gun drill and 
learn what the cook has in store in the 
gallery. For more information, call 
410-539-1797 or visit http:// 
www.constellation. org. 


2:00 p.m. Gallery Talks at the Balti- 
more Museum of Art. For more in- 
formation, call 410-396-7100. 


3:00 p.m. Taney Tourat the US Coast 
Guard Cutter Taney. Go on this be- 
hind-the-scenes tour of the bridge, 
engine room and radio room. For 
more information, call 410-396-3453, 


7:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. Halloween 
Happenings. Come joinus fora fam- 
ily night of witches, ghosts and gob- 
lins, hayrides, foodand fun! For more 
information, call 410-266-5951. 


8:00 p.m. - 11:30 p.m. Splash! at the 
National Aquarium in Baltimore. 
2002 Vegas Card Sharks, annual fund- 
raising party with a Vegas theme. For 
more information, call 410-727- 
FISH. 


8:00 p.m. Peabody Symphony Or- 
chestra with Soprano Laura Knoop 
Very in Friedberg Hall. For more in- 
formation, call 410-659-8100. 


8:00 p.m. Opera Bytes at the Joseph 
Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. Featur- 
ing some of opera’s greatest hits. For 
moreinformation, call 410-783-8000. 


8:00 p.m. Symphony with a Twist. 
Featuring a collection of works by 
Verdi, J. Strauss, Jr., Wagner and 
more. For more information, call 410- 
783-8000. 


The Great Chesapeake Bay Schoo- 
ner Race. Racing to Save the Bay! For 
those who enjoy the challenge of fac- 
ing the elements and would like to 
promote public awareness of the 
Chesapeake Bay’s maritime heritage. 
For more information, call 757-423- 
1237 or visit http:// 
www.schoonerrace.com. 


The Baltimore Marathon. Mara- 
thon, 5K run, Kid’s run and Corpo- 
rate relay. “Celebrate Baltimore” fes- 
tival and village featuring local food, 
free concerts, local attractions, sports 
teams and much more! For more in- 
formation, visit http:// 
www.thebaltimoremarathon.com. 


Fish Printing at Art Beat on Centre 
St. Two-day arts festival celebrating 
the Grand Reopening of the Walters 
Art Museum. Try the old Asian art 
method of printing with real fish. For 
more information, call 410-547-9000. 


“Desire and Devotion: Art of India, 
Nepal and Tibet,” sponsored by the 
Johnand Berthe Ford Collection. This 
premier exhibition brings together 
one hundred and fifty objects of clas- 
sical Indian sculpture, Nepalean and 
Tibetan sculpture and painting and 
Indian miniature painting. For more 
information, call 410-547-9000. 


“Expanding World Views: A Mil- 
lennium of Maps” at the Walters Art 
Museum. A selection of very rare, 
beautiful and seldom-seen maps rep- 
resenting the sea of change between 
the Middle Ages and today, For more 
information, call 410-547-9000. 


“The American Artist as Painter 


_and Draftsman” at the Walters Art 


Museum. The Walters Art Museum 
will showcase a selection of 19th-Cen- 
tury American paintings and draw- 
se from its permanent collection. 


ArtBeat: on Centre St. at the Walters 


Art Museum. A free public festival of 
the arts designed to celebrate the 
Grand Reopening of the Walters Art| 
Museum. A lively weekend full of 


music, entertainment, food and 


hands on fun! For more einige 
call 410-547-9000. — | 


Facing ies at the Walters 
Museum. A collaboration with ps 
Contemporary Museum ofBaltimore. 


to showworks of public art. For mote 
information; a bh oon Gara 


poh ey 





18 To 24 


Sunday, October 21 








ON CAMPUS 


5:30 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. HSO Orches- 
tral Concert. HSO presents “Folk and 
Fashion” featuring Suite from Der 
Rosenkavakierby Richard Strauss and 
two pieces by Bela Bartok: Dance 
Suite, Sz 77 and Concerto No. 3, Sz 
119. For more information, call 410- 
516-6542. 


8:00 p.m. - 10:30 p.m. “Collected 
Stories.” Theatre Hopkins opens its 
2001-02 season with Pulitzer Prize- 
winning playwright, Donald 
Margulies’ drama, set in the Green- 
wich Village apartment of an accom- 
plished short story writer. $12 gen- 
eraladmission, $11 senior citizensand 
$5 students. For more information, 
call 410-516-7159. 


OFF CAMPUS 


10:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. Zoo Booo! at 
the Baltimore Zoo. Safe and fun trick- 
or-treating at the zoo with candy, 
booths, face painting, games and 
more! For more information, call 410- 
366-LION. 


10:30 a.m. - 11:15 a.m. I Thought I 
Heard at The Baltimore Zoo. Animal 
tales series for children two to three 
years old. For more information, call 
410-366-LION. : 


11:00a.m. - 1:30 p.m. Sunday Cham- 
pagne Brunch at the Baltimore Ma- 
rine Center. Experience Southern 
Hospitality while cruising on an Au- 
thentic Paddlewheel River Boat. En- 
joy an elaborate hot and cold buffet 
from smoked salmon to carvings. For 
more information, call 410-342-6960 
or visit http://www. bescruises.com. 


12:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. Bridal Showat 
the Visionary Art Museum. Enjoylive 
music, delicious food and cocktails 
while planning your upcoming wed- 
ding. Everything from cakes to cater- 
ers, florists to photographers will be 
represented. $10 admission. Formore 
information, call 410-244-1900. 


12:00 p.m. Ship-as-a-Machine Tour. 
Become part of the ship’s crew and 
learn how the last all-sail vessel built 
by the US Navy was maneuvered 
through the world’s oceans. For more 
information, call 410-539-1797 or 
visit http://www. constellation.org. 


12:30 p.m. and 1:30 p.m. What If? at 
the Baltimore Zoo. A children’s pro- 
gram geared towards four to five year 
olds. For more information, call 410- 
366-LION. 


1:00 p.m. Autumn Wine Fest 2001 at 
Boordy Vineyards. Live New Orleans 
jazz or Irish music, dancing, picnick- 
ing, winetasting, vineyard wagon 
rides, winery tours, grilled foods and 
winemaking demonstrations. For 
more information, call 410-592-5015 
or visit http://www.boordy.com. 


1:00 p.m. and 3:00 p.m. Powder Mon- 


key Tour at the USS Constellation. 


Undergo basic training and try on 
uniforms, perform a gun drill and 
learn what the cook has in store in the 
gallery. For more information, call 
410-539-1797 or visit http:// 
www.constellation.org. 


2:00 p.m. Gallery Talks at the Balti- 
more Museum of Art. For more in- 
formation, call 410-396-7100. 


2:30 p.m. Gardens of Somerset at 
Cylburn Arboretum. England slide 
lecture by Al Ford. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-367-2217. 


2:30 p.m. Family Fun at the Library 
at Port Discovery. Stories, crafts or 
- films for the whole family. For more 


_ information, call 410-727-8120 or 


it hap: Miwww. portdiscovery. org. 
3:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. Open Drum 


Jam at St. Patrick’s Hall. Join in this — 


drum circle where all styles of drums 


and drumming are accepted. For 


more information, call 410-532-0654. 


3:30 p.m. A Tribute to Charlie Byrd. 
Joe Byrd’s Annapolis Jazz Quintet 
presents Charlie Byrd’s Story. Narra- 
tion set to bossa nova, blues, jazz, 
swing and a touch of classical. For 
more information, call 410-737-2138. 


7:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. Halloween 
Happenings. Come joinus fora fam- 
ily night of witches, ghosts and gob- 
lins, hay rides, food and fun! For more 
information, call 410-266-5951. 


7:30 p.m. Meyerhoff Presents a per- 
formance by the African-American 
female a cappella ensemble Sweet 
Honey in the Rock. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-783-8000. 


The Barber of Seville at the Lyric 
Opera House. Regarded as the most 
perfect Italian comic opera ever writ- 
ten. For more information, call 410- 
727-6000. 


ArtBeat on Centre St. at the Walters 
Art Museum. A free public festival of 
the arts designed to celebrate the 
Grand Reopening of the Walters Art 
Museum. A lively weekend full of 
music, entertainment, food and 
hands on fun! For more information, 
call 410-547-9000. 


“The American Artist as Painter 
and Draftsman” at the Walters Art 
Museum. The Walters Art Museum 
will showcasea selection of 19th-Cen- 
tury American paintings and draw- 
ings from its permanent collection. 


“Facing Museums” at the Walters 
Art Museum. A collaboration with 
the Contemporary Museum of Balti- 
more to show works of public art. For 
more information, call 410-547-9000. 


Fish Printing at Art Beat on Centre 
St. Two-day arts festival celebrating 
the grand reopening of the Walters 
Art Museum. Try the old Asian art 
method of printing with real fish. For 
more information, call 410-547-9000. 


“Expanding World Views: A Mil- 
lennium of Maps” at the Walters Art 
Museum. A selection of very rare, 
beautiful and seldom-seen maps rep- 
resenting the sea of change between 
the Middle Ages and today. For more 
information, call 410-547-9000. 


“Desire and Devotion: Art of India, 
Nepal and Tibet,” sponsored by the. 
John and Berthe Ford Collection. This 
premier exhibition brings together 
one hundred and fifty objects of clas- 
sical Indian sculpture, Nepalean and 
Tibetan sculpture and painting and 


Indian miniature painting. For more 
information, call 410-547-9000. 


The Great Chesapeake Bay Schoo- 


ner Race. Racing to Save the Bay! For 
those who enjoy the challenge of fac- 


ing the elements and would like to 
promote public awareness of the 
Chesapeake Bay’s maritime heritage. 
For more information, call 757-423- 


1237 or visit 


http:// 


www.schoonerrace.com. 
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Monday, October 22 


ON CAMPUS 


12:00 p.m. - 1:00 p.m. The System’s 
Approach to Policy Formulation 
will be presented by Arnold Packer in 
the Wyman Park Building, room 526. 


12:30 p.m. - 2:00 p.m. “Molecular 
Biophysics Discussion Section” will 
be presented by C. Bradley in Jenkins 
Hall, room 102. 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. “Competition 
for Attentional Resources in Dis- 
tributed Neocortical Networks Re- 
vealed by Local Field Potential 
Analysis” will be presented by Steven 
Bressler of Florida Atlantic Univer- 
sity in Krieger Hall, room 338. 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. “Generation of 
Plate Tectonics from Mantle Con- 
vection: Odd Theologies, 
Lithospehric-Damage and Shear 
Localization” will be presented by 
David Bercovici of Yale University in 
Olin Hall, room 305. 


4:30 p.m. - 5:30 p.m. “Functional 
Equations and their Related Oper- 
ands” will be presented by Vahagn 
Minasian of the University of Illinois 
in Krieger Hall, room 211. 


7:00 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. “PreHealth: 
Sophomore PreMed Informational 
Meeting” will be presented by Mary 
Catherine Savage and Ronald 
Fishbein in Mergenthaler Hall, room 
111. For more information, call 410- 
516-4140. 


OFF CAMPUS 


7:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. Halloween 
Happenings. Comejoinus fora fam- 
ily night of witches, ghosts and gob- 
lins, hay rides, food and fun! Formore 
information, call 410-266-5951. 


“The American Artist as Painter 
and Draftsman” at the Walters Art 
Museum. The Walters Art Museum 
will showcasea selection of 19th-Cen- 
tury American paintings and draw- 
ings from its permanent collection. 


“Facing Museums” at the Walters 
Art Museum. A collaboration ‘with 
the Contemporary Museum of Balti- 
more to show works of public art. For 
more information, call 410-547-9000. 


“Expanding World Views: A Mil- 
lennium of Maps” at the Walters Art 
Museum. A selection of very rare, 
beautiful and seldom-seen maps rep- 
resenting the sea of change between 
the Middle Ages and today. For more 
information, call 410-547-9000. 


“Desire and Devotion: Art of India, 
Nepal and Tibet,” sponsored by the 
John and Berthe Ford Collection. This 
premier exhibition brings together 
one hundred and fifty objects of clas- 


NAG BTL TEE 


BS 


8x10, 8-10 East Cross St., 410-625-2000 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., 410-727-0468 
Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., 410-563-7220 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 410-522-0784 © 


Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. 


Charles St., 


_Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 410-276 
Club 723, 723 S. Broadway, 410-327-88 
‘ akeoate 701 Ss: Bond St., 410-958-1 
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sical Indian sculpture, Nepaleanand Ames Hall, room 234. 
Tibetan sculpture and painting and 


Indian miniature painting. For more 
information, call 410-547-9000. 


es 


Tuesday, October 23 


se 


ON CAMPUS 


10:00 a.m. - 11:30 a.m. Building 
Managers Meeting will be held in 
Jenkins Hall, room 102. 


4:15 p.m. - 5:15 p.m. “How Come 
Vinegar is Sour, but Wine is Not? 
Resonance and Electrostatic Stabi- 
lization of the Acetate Anion” will 
be presented by Paul Rablen of 
Swarthmore College in Remsen Hall, 
room 233, 


4:30 p.m. - 5:30 p.m. “Mirror Sym- 
metry and Langlands Duality” will 
be presented by Michael Thaddeus of 
the Institute for Advanced Study in 
Krieger Hall, room 302. 


5:30 p.m. - 7:30 p.m. “Evenings in 
the Library” will be presented by 
Cynthia Requardt and Amy Kimball. 
The first of five evenings with JHU 
rare book librarians presenting the 
rare books selected as inspiration by 
the contemporary artists included in 
the artist’s book exhibition, “Kings, 
Hummingbirds and Monsters: 
Artist's Books at Evergreen.” The pro- 
gram will be followed by a reception. 
Space is limited and reservations are 
required. $8 Evergreen member ad- 
mission and JHU affiliates, $10 for 
general public. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-516-0341. 


7:00 p.m. 3-D Modeling and Ani- 
mations Introduction. Learn 3-D 
modeling and animation techniques 
in this short series of workshops in 
new Digital Media Center of the 
Mattin Center, room 226. 


OFF CAMPUS 


7:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. Halloween 
Happenings. Come joinus fora fam- 
ily night of witches, ghosts and gob- 
lins, hayrides, food and fun! For more 
information, call 410-266-5951. 


7:30 p.m. Meyerhoff Presents a per- 
formance by Grammy and Oscar 
Award winning songwriter Stephen 
Schwartz. For more information, call 
410-783-8000. 


“Facing Museums” at the Walters 
Art Museum. A collaboration with 
the Contemporary Museum of Balti- 
more to show works of publicart. For 
moreinformation, call 410-547-9000. 


“The American Artist as Painter 
and Draftsman” at the Walters Art 
Museum. The Walters Art Museum 
will showcasea selection of 19th-Cen- 
tury American paintings and draw- 
ings from its permanent collection. 


“Expanding World Views: A Mil- 
lennium of Maps” at the Walters Art 
Museum. A’ selection of very rare, 
beautiful and seldom-seen maps rep- 
resenting the sea of change between 
the Middle Ages and today. For more 
information, ¢qll 410-547-9000. 


“Desire and Devotion: Art of India, 
Nepal and Tibet,” sponsored by the 
Johnand Berthe Ford Collection. This 
premier exhibition brings together 
one hundred and fifty objects of clas- 
sical Indian sculpture, Nepalean and 
Tibetan sculpture and painting and 
Indian miniature painting. For more 
information, call 410-547-9000. 


Evergreen’s 2nd Annual Collectors’ 
Series at the Evergreen House. “Eve- 
nings in the Library,” presentation of 
the rare book collection with an exhi- 
bition of artist’s books. Included 
among the holdings of this library are 
Audubonand Shakespeare. For more 
information, call 410-516-0341. 


nl 


Wednesday, October 24 


ON CAMPUS 


12:00 p.m. - 1:00 p.m. Journey’s to 
the Heart of Baltimore will be pre- 
sented by Michael Olesker in Shiver 
Hall Auditorium as part of the 
Wednesday Noon Series. For more 
information, call 410-516-7157. 


12:15 p.m. - 1:15 p.m. “How Bacte- 
ria Talk to Each Other: Regulation 
of Gee Expression by Quorum Sens- 
ing” will be presented by, Bonnie 
Bassler of Princeton University at 115 
W. University Pkwy, Seminar Room. 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. “Neurobiology 
of haat, will be presented by 
Tom Insel of Emory University in 


8:00 p.m. - 10:30 p.m. “Bulworth.” 
The MSE 2001 Symposium Film Se- 
ries presents this audacious political 
satire abouta California senator, run- 
ning for reelection in 1996, who solves 
his crisis of conscience by telling the 
truth and embracing the black com- 
munity. This film will be presented in 
Bloomberg Auditorium. For more 
information, call 410-516-7683. 


OFF CAMPUS 


7:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. Halloween 
Happenings. Come joinus fora fam- 
ily night of witches, ghosts and gob- 
lins, hay rides, food and fun! Formore 
information, call 410-266-5951. 


8:00 p.m. Mozart Festival at 
Kraushaar Auditorium at Goucher 
College. Helen Huang on piano open- 
ing night of the Baltimore Chamber 
Orchestra’s Mozart Festival. For more 
information, call 410-308-0402. 


“Expanding World Views: A Mil- 
lennium of Maps” at the Walters Art 
Museum. A selection of very rare, 
beautiful and seldom-seen maps rep- 
resenting the sea of change between 
the Middle Ages and today. For more 
information, call 410-547-9000. 


“Facing Museums” at the Walters 
Art Museum. A collaboration with 
the Contemporary Museum of Balti- 
more to showworks of public art. For 
more information, call 410-547-9000. 


The American Artist as Painter and 
Draftsman at the Walters Art Mu- 
seum. The Walters Art Museum will 
showcasea selection of 19th-Century 
American paintings and drawings 
from its permanent collection. 


“Desire and Devotion: Art of India, 
Nepal and Tibet,” sponsored by the 
Johnand Berthe Ford Collection. This 
premier exhibition brings together 
one hundred and fifty objects of clas- 
sical Indian sculpture, Nepalean and 
Tibetan sculpture and painting and 
Indian miniature painting. For more 
information, call 410-547-9000. 


Rod Stewart Human Tour 2001 at 
the Baltimore Arena. Baltimore’s 
sports and entertainment center for 
groups large and small. Just a few 
minutes walk from the Harbor, we 
offer quality concerts, professional 
sports and more! For more informa- 
tion, call 410-347-2020. 





Ongoing Events 


“Seahorses: Beyond Imagination” 
at the National Aquarium in Balti- 
more. A fabulous display ofalmost 20 
species of these elusive and exotic ani- 
mals. Runs through March 10, 2002. 
For more information, call 410-727- 


FISH. 


“Titanic Science” at the Maryland 
Science Center. Engage in a hands- 
oninvestigative process andimmerse 
yourself in the real artifacts and the 
true story. For more information, call 
410-685-5225. Runs through March 


31, 2002. 


Baltimore’s Farmers Market, a 
bounty of fresh fruits, vegetables, 
breads, smoked meats, cheeses, crafts 
and more fill the state’s largest pro- 
ducers-only market. Underneath the 
Jones Falls Expressway at Holiday and 
Saratoga Streets. 410-837-4636 or 
800-282-6632. Sundays, 8 a.m. until 


sellout. 


Every Sunday, the Catholic Commu- 
nity holds Mass at 11:00 a.m. in the 
Interfaith Center. Fr. Riepe is avail- 
able to hear confessions from 10:15- 
11:00 a.m. 


The Catholic Community gets to- 
gether for Newman Night every 
Thursday evening at 6:00 p.m. in the 
Newman House for a free home- 
cooked meal followed by a fun activ- 


ity. 


The Jewish Student Association and 
Hopkins Hillel invite all to join in 
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By Liz STEINBERG 











Pizzaand Friends. Free pizza Thurs- 
day nights at 7:00 p.m. in the Inter- 
faith Center. 


The Graduate Women Support 
Group meets on Friday afternoons 
and provides an opportunity for 
women from various departments to 
share perspectives, discuss struggles 
of graduate school and receive and 
offer support. Ifinterested, call Anita 
Sharma, Psy.D., or Sara Maggitti, 
Psy.D., at the Counseling Center at 
410-516-8278. 


“From Mary Pickersgill’s. Back- 
yard” will run from Apr 21, 2001, 


‘through Dec. 1, 2001, at The Star- 


Spangled Banner Flag House. View 
artifacts from the recent excavation 
and see what was unearthed from the 
late 18th century. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-837-1793. 


“Branches, Bristles & Batteries Ex- 
hibition” will run from June 10, 2001, 
through May 5, 2002, at the corner of 
Lombard and Greene Streets. 
Brushella, the tooth fairy, leads you 
through toothbrushes through his- 
tory. Learn proper tooth-friendly 
foods and how to remove sticky 
plaque with two interactive stations. 
For more information, call 410-706- 
0600 or visit http:// 
www.dentalmuseum.org. 


Port Discovery’s “HiFlyer Balloon” 
will run from July 1, 2001, through 
Dec. 31, 2001, at Port Discovery. 
Baltimore’s newest attraction! Let 
your imagination soar as you experi- 
ence Baltimore from the gondola ofa 
giant helium balloon! Tethered by a 
steel cable you will float 450 ft.! For 
more information, call 410-949-2FLY 


orvisit http://www. portdiscovery.org. 


Maryland Renaissance Festival will 
run through Oct. 21, 2001. This 16th- 
century English fair features Henry 
VIII, sword swallowers, magicians, 
authentic jousting, juggling, music, 
theater and much more. For more 
information, call 410-266-7304. 


“Robert Andriulli Exhibition” will 
run from Sep 6, 2001, through Oct 27, 
2001, at the Steven Scott Gallery. Re- 
cent Pennsylvania Landscapes and 
Maine Seascapesand Aspects of Love, 
an exhibition in memory of Hollis 
Sigler (1948-2001). For more infor- 
mation, call 410-752-6218. 


*ADVERTISEMENT* 


The Jablon Group is 
seeking upperclassman 
for its lucrative management 
internship positions. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.jablon.com prior to contacting us by 
phone. Ht 
1-800-658-3847. 





“New Prints” will run from until 
Nov 3, 2001 at the Goya-Girl Press. 
An exhibition of local artists Debra 
Rubino and Bill Schmidt. For more 
information, call 410 366-2001. 


“Antioch: The Lost Ancient City” 
will run until Dec 30, 2001 at The 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 
Exhibition includes magnificent 
mosaics, antiquities from the early 
Christian world, glittering coins and 
fine Roman sculpture of 2nd- to 6th- 
century A.D. Antioch. For more in- 
formation, call 410 396-7100. 





Campus Notes 


2 MILLION INVESTORS. 


Would you like to give tours of cam- 
pus to prospective students and their 
families? The Johns Hopkins Blue Key 
Society is now accepting applications 
for new tour guides. Freshmen, 
sophomores and juniors are invited 
to apply. 

You can pick up applications in the 
Admissions Office lobby at Garland 
Hall. If you have any questions, e- 
mail the Blue Key account at 
bluekey@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu or con- 
tact Jonathan Gerelu, Blue Key Advi- 
sor at admajg@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu or 
Stephen Kayiaros, Membership Chair 
at zorba@jhu.edu. 


Griefand Loss Support Group. The 
Counseling Center will be offering 


a support group for any student 
who has experienced the loss‘of a 
close friend, parent, sibling, grand- 
parent or others and would like to 
explore the impact of that loss. If 
youare interested, contact Dr. Sara 
Maggitti or Ms. Rosa Kim at 410- 
516-8278. 


Campus Notes are provided free of charge 
as.a@ service to JHU-affiliated campus 
groups. Please submit a brief paragraph 
to us by Monday night at 5:00 p.m. by 
electronic mail (News.Letter@jhu.edu) 
or by dropping offa copy at our offices at 
the corner of Art Museum Dr. and 
Charles St. 


80 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
1 WEIRD NAME. 


TIAA-CREF has a long history of managing portfolios-for the world’s sharpest minds. 
Contact us for ideas, strategies, and, at the very least, proper. pronunciation. 


TIAA-CREF.org or call 1.800.842.2776 


| 
| 


RETIREMENT 
| | 


INSURANCE 


titahnal Ser 


| MUTUAL FUNDS 


Managing money for people 


with other things to think about.” 


COLLEGE SAVINGS TRUSTS 


INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 
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THE SUGAR AND SPICE 


Sugar and spice and everything nice — that’s what Little 4. True or false: women blink more than men. Posh and Sporty. But who knows the names of the women 
Girls are made of. : ; behind the spices? Listed in the order given by the QM, please. 
Well. The QM ain't too sure about that. Right now,theQM —_ 5. What is the name of the primary female hormone? 
is personally full of about two dozen cherry tomatoes,a St ae 
handful of Goldfish crackers and halfabottleof CherryCoke. 6. The QM does notlike to fool around where toilet matters Oe 
‘And thatis just what she is full ofin the literal sense.Ifyoulook are concerned, and she is greatly annoyed when others look 12. Who was the first woman to win the Nobel Prize? 
at more than just her stomach and small intestine, then you'll uponbathroom identification witha playful spirit. How many ve Co 
find that there isa heck of alot moretothe QM thanafewlousy tim she gone off in search of a restaurant’s restrooms, _ 13. Froma pop-musical perspective: what isit that girls just 
food-flavoring powders. In this respect, she is not alone — of o be confronted with a door marked “Mates” and one wanna have? Conversely, what is it that big girls dont do? 
those individuals lucky enough to be blessed with two X marked “Wenches? or “Sefiors” and “Sefioritas” or “Dicks” : 
chromosomes, few are made up of so little. The QM knows and “Janes.” While such playfulness usually does not proveto _—‘14. One thing tha 
this for fact, because the QM is, herself, a girl. Lady. Woman. _ be that much of a mental hurdle, the QM would prefer not to 
to shove, the QM knowsthat take any chances. Having that said, the QM admits that such 
she shaves herlegs instead of _cutsie naming is an improvement over the system that was in 
time network. Despite the lacein the days before indoor plumbing.Everyoneisfamiliar such a guy.) As great a: 
habbily for the first few thousand years with pi ! feeding of children 
1of the world have madesome moon the bearer no endo 
civilization — Post-It notesand _werer does not know this 
very readily to the QM’s mind. Of 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 
and Eddie’s Market 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 
Win $10 worth of munchies. 
Must redeem within 30 days. 








11. What are the five age levels of the Girl Scouts? 
















































squirt out 0 





it? 

















guys? the ph . 
what do girls reall 16. Put on your thinking caps: if the 
topics may not called the ‘Sugar and Spice’ quiz, what will: 





boys’ be called? 






thing. In any 


Tie breaker: List as many nicknames f 
welcome to take Th 


; _Thewinner of The’80s Quiz was Gregorio 
woman's rights and grrl-power trivia binge, fe The b D ] / the Gatehouse to claim your prize. : 
boys’ will get their turn next week.) = z 

Get your answers in by 5:00 p.m. on Tuesday. You 
bring them in to the office, e-mail ther 
news.letter@jhu.edu, or fill out the quiz onlin 
www.jhunewsletter.com). The winner gets $10 worth of 
goodies from our sponsors, Eddie’s Market and Eddie’s 


Liquors on the 3100 block of St.Paul. 





Answers to The ’80s Quiz 





1.“Family Ties” and “Back to the Future” 
2. yuppie - young urban professional 
3, Flashdance 7 






x 















; Dr. Raymond Stantz 
2. Who sang the hit song “I Am Woman,’ anthem of the old Rais) q 


womens liberation movement? 


: 3. Ifa woman is placed in a series of low-paying, dead end 
jobs, with the expectation that, five years down the line, she is 
be nursing her second child, rather than attending 


uncheo and hobnobbing with CEOs — what 
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Cingular Wireless Stores 


COLUMBIA 
10715 Little Patuxent Parkway, 
410-712-7870 


OWINGS MILLS 
10365 Reisterstown Road, 
410-782-7650 


TOWSON 
1740 York Road, 
410-782-7610 



















Service offer available to new 
and existing customers. 


Phone price and offer 
may vary by location.” 














It's your life, 
«choose accordingly. 


















Limited time offer. Credit approval and activation of service on 1- 
or 2-year contract for eligible Cingular calling plans required. 
Promotional phone price requires two-year agreement. Offer 
cannot be combined with any other promotions, rebates or 
special offers. Offer available to both new and existing Cingular 
Wireless customers. Early termination and activation fees apply. 
Night hours are from 9:01 pm to 6:59 am and weekend hours are 
from 9:01 pm on Friday until 6:59 am on Monday. Long distance 
charges apply unless you have also chosen the long distance 
option. Nationwide Long Distance applies to calls originating 
from your Home Calling Area and terminating inthe U.S. Airtime 
charges apply. Wireless Internet access applies to access charge 
only and does not include per minute usage. Wireless Internet 
requires a WAP-enabled Faddues Wireless Internet is only 
available in select Cingular Wireless service areas, Wireless 
Internet is not equivalent to landline Internet. Usage and 
overage charges for Wireless Internet service are billed in one- 
minute increments from your voice-calling plan and charged as 
provided in your rate plan. Third Party content providers may 
impose additional charges. Refer to Wireless Internet brochure 
for additional details, Calls subject to taxes, long distance; 












































pee Ae Q bag at0 Upverse rence ies oped charges. Package minutes 
okia . Sef and unlimited night and weekend minutes apply to calls made or 

For jobs that rock, visit us at received within local calling area. Airtime tn excess of any 

$ www.cingular.com ackage minutes will be charged at a per minute rate of $.15 to 
4 .50. Digital phone and Cingular Wireless long distance are 
required, Airtime and other measured usage are rounded up to 

With Asivation e ° the next full minute at the end of each call for billing purposes, 
a r 5M Unused package minutes do not carry forward to the next billing 

Dawnldadable period and are forfeited, Ringtones are available only on select 
Ringtones WIRELESS ponies and in select Cingular Wireless service areas. The charge 


or Ringtones is incurred one time, each time you download a 
Ringtone. Messaging service and user provided Internet access 
heaves for Ringtones. Although service is available at 
authorized agents, equipment availability and prices may vary, 
Optional features may be cancelled shen initial term of the 
service contract. Other conditions and restrictions 

apply. ©2001 Nokia Inc. Nokia, Connecting People, 

and the 7100 and 5100 series phones are trademarks i 

of Nokia Corporation. Cingular Wireless, “What do q 
you have to say?” and the graphic icon are Service ‘ve ius 
Marks of Cingular Wireless LLC. ©2001 Cingular aCe 
Wireless LLC. All rights reserved, 








What do you have to say?” 
1-866-CINGULAR 


CELLULARONE’ 


Serving the Washington DC Market 
Cellular One customers say hello to Cingular Wireless, 


s 
Mobile Messaging 
and Chat 

















Hurry! This great 
price is only available | 
foralimitedtime. / 


















